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Elegant in Design 
S superior in Workmanship 
Strong and Easy Running 
Hartfords are the sort of bi- 
cy es most makers ask $100 for. 


Columbias are far superior 
to so-called “specials,” for which 
$125 or even $150 is asked. 

It is well to be posted upon the 
bicycle price situation. 

The great Columbia plant is work- 
ing for the rider’s benefit, as usual. 
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The Columbia Catalogue, a work of 
highest art, telling of and picturing clearly 
all the new Columbias and Hartfords, is 
free from any Columbia Agent, or is mailed 
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the instincts of the man of progress 
and the reformer. He was a mem- 
ber of the Municipal League, and at 
the time when he was struck down 
by illness he was deeply interested 
with other young men in plans fora 
new social settlement which is about 
to be established in 
which he was to 
ment will 


Boston, and 
join. ‘The settle- 
have a new consecration 
from his interest in it, and the city, 
while it mourns 
knows itself better 
lived.” 


death, 
because he has 


his early 


HE abstention of Yale and Har- 
vard from their athletic con- 
tests, being a fat/ accomp/i, is found to 
be a condition which will do nobody 
any harm. ‘There is indeed a singu- 
lar logical justice in the way in 
which the desire of the faculty is 
brought about, through the strained 
feeling between Harvard and Yale, 
which it deplored as the result of 
an intense competition. 

In the interval before the resump- 
tion of the young men 
may learn that, while rivalry may be 
a sustaining motive, it should not be 
a controlling one; and that gentle- 
men and amateurs should seek excel 
lence rather than to excel. Above 
all, that the crown of such strife is 
generosity and that restraint which 
prevents the antagonists, in all the 
ardor of the struggle, from ‘striking 
below the belt.’ 

Another lesson to be pondered is 
the dangerous influence, in foment- 
ing a hectic, passionate atmosphere, 
of the over-enterprise of some of the 
daily newspapers. If the contests 
could be fought out, as Dunraven 
suggested the cup races might be 
sailed, in the presence of a few ex- 
perts and umpires only, who can 
doubt that the dangers of excesses 
would be minimized, which 


contests, 


are in- 
spired by hustling and cheering 
crowds and half-minute bulletins 


flashed over the wires? 

Tosociety at large there will be one 
important gain during the interreg- 
num, not to be ignored. ‘The ‘foot- 
ball girl’ will have some other topic 
of conversation and will be available 
possibly to others than the heroes of 
the field, who have hitherto monop- 
olized the honors of the ball-room 
and the smiles of the fair. 


HE subjection of Madagascar by 
the French completes one of 

the most shameless acts of land- 
piracy which this age has known. 
It belongs, indeed, to another 
century than this—to an age when 
the rights of independent peoples 
were recognized only so long as they 
could beat off invaders ; and, more- 
over, to a time before France had so 
clearly. demonstrated the inadapta- 
bility of the Gallic race to success- 
ful colonization. Indeed, it is diffi- 
cult to understand what the French 
want of Madagascar. When Riche- 
lieu longed for it, two hundred and 
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fifty years ago, the world was a dif- 
ferent world from that which 


we 
know today, and France was a 
different France. ‘There seems to 


be neither strategic 
nor political reasons why France 
should expend thousands of lives, 
vast treasure and some reputation 
in enforcing and extending 
protectorate over this people. 


commercial, 


her 


“T HERE is a real awakening of 

interest in the vote which is to 
be taken at the time of the state 
election on the question of admit- 
ting women to vote in municipal 
elections. ‘The women who would 
and the women who wouldn’t have 
both entered the field, issued circu- 
lar appeals and adopted other 
methods of decorous electioneering. 
All this is very gratifying. It would 
be a great pity were such an oppor- 
tunity as this to go unimproved. It 
is the first chance the women of 
Massachusetts have ever had to say, 
all together, whether or not they 
want to vote for mayor and aldermen 
and common councilmen; and _ if 
they say that they do, emphatically, 


it will undoubtedly be taken to mean 


that they want to vote for president 
and for every officer for whom men 
vote. It is no meaningless phrase 
of gallantry to say that if the 
women of Massachusetts express 
their wishes clearly on this subject, 
they will probably get what they ask 
for. It may not come at once, but 
this will be for them a long step for- 
ward. In response to requests from 
the committees on both sides, we are 
glad to say that any woman who 
wants to vote on this question can 
do so if she will take the trouble to 
get her name on the voting list be- 
fore the registration closes—that is, 
here in Boston, before next Wednes- 
day night. There is no tax or fee 
to be paid; it is all free. 


THE FREE-TRADE CONVENTION. 


(5°* political readers need not 
be alarmed by this title. It 
refers to no convention destined to 
endanger the Wilsonact. We have 
to bring forward the history of the 
interesting and important conven- 
tion of September, 1831, which has 
unfortunately been forgotten by 
some of the leaders of opinion in 
our own time. It is not so much as 
mentioned, however, in Colonel Ben- 
ton’s Thirty Years, in Bryant and 
Gay, or in the Critical History. 

It represented the antagonism to 
the tariff of 1828, as felt by the 
planters of South Carolina and by 
the merchants in the foreign trade 
of New York. It was ridiculed, with 
futile and ignorant misapprehension, 
by the newspapers which repre- 
sented the American system, in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Penn- 
sylvania was the stronghold of the 
Protective system. 


But the ridicule was misplaced. 
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When the convention met, two hun- 
dred and two delegates represented 


themselves—a very large number 
for those ante-railway days. _ Fifty- 


one were from Virginia, forty from 
South Carolina—all but two or three 
from Charleston—twenty-three were 
from New York City, eighteen were 


from Massachusetts—most of whom 
were from’ Boston sixteen from 
North Carolina, fifteen from Phila- 


delphia, and these were the only 
delegates from Pennsylvania. The 
other delegates were from Alabama, 
New Jersey, Georgia, Maine, Con- 
necticut, Maryland, ‘Tennessee, 
Rhode Island, and Mississippi. 

The Massachusetts delegation 
consisted of the following gentle- 
men: Henry Lee, Samuel Swett, 
John L. Gardner, Henry Williams, 
Edward Croft, William Goddard, 
Ebenezer Breed, and William Fos- 
ter, of Boston; T. 5S. Pomeroy, 
Horatio Bvington, and Theodore 
Sedgwick, of Stockbridge; George 
Peabody, Pickering Dodge, Joseph 
Ropes, Thos. P. Bancroft, Gideon 
Tucker, John W. Rogers, and Isaac 
Newhall, of Salem. Massachusetts 
men will observe that among these 
names are those of some merchants 
of distinction and public men of in- 
fluence. As in most such delega- 
tions, there were two or three who 
were more orless cranks. But there 
were many leaders of opinion. 

The proceedings of the conven- 
tion were conducted with dignity 
and unanimity. It met on Friday, 
the 30th of September, 1831. Albert 
Gallatin nominated Phillip Barbour 
for president of the convention, and 
he was chosen. On Saturday, what 
was called a federative committee 
was appointed, consisting in most 
instances of two delegates from each 
state. The members from Massa- 
chusetts were Theodore Sedgwick 
of Stockbridge and Henry Lee of 
Boston. This committee was _in- 
structed to prepare drafts of a me- 
morial to Congress and the Ameri- 
can people. On Wednesday, at four 
in the afternoon, their address was 
finished and was read. It was 
favorably received, but exception 
was taken to that part of it which 
declared a tariff unconstitutional. 
Mr. Gallatin did not think the tariff 
unconstitutional, and he proposed 
to omit these passages. Thirty-two 
members voted with him, and one 
hundred and forty-nine against him. 
Among the Massachusetts members 
Theodore Sedgwick and Joseph 
Ropes voted with Mr. Gallatin. The 
question was then put on the adop- 
tion of the whole address, and it 
was adopted by a vote of one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight in favor and 
twenty-nine against it. Thetwenty- 
nine were substantially those who 
had voted with Mr. Gallatin on the 
amendment. 

On motion of Mr. Berrien, a com- 
mittee was appointed, of one mem- 
ber from each state, to prepare a 
memorial to Congress, to collect evi- 
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dence in support of it, and attend 
personally at Washington to urge 
the injustice and unequal operations 
of the tariff. This resolution was 
passed by a vote of one hundred and 
ninety to two. 

The Pennsylvania delegation in- 
sisted on bearing the entire expenses 
of the convention, and refused all 
participation of payment by other 
portions of the convention, ‘They 
received the thanks of the conven- 
tion. 

The committee of one from each 
state was appointed, and Mr. Henry 
Lee of Massachusetts represented 
this state there. The convention 
finally adjourned after a session of a 
week, on the 7th of October. ‘hose 
inquirers who were curious to know 
why Mr. Henry Lee of Massachu- 
setts received the honor of a vote 
for vice president from the legisia- 
ture of South Carolina in the next 
year, will find their answer in the 
prominent position which was ac- 
corded to him in this convention. 

Itis amusing to see now that the 
New York Inquirer of that date says 
definitely that the Massachusetts 
delegates were more extravagant 
than those from South Carolina. 
“You will be surprised when I tell 
you that the South Carolina Nulli- 
fiers are sane, reasonable men when 
compared with those from Boston.” 
“There is a comical anecdote told 
of three true-blue Southern Nullifiers 
laying hold, one of each arm and a 
third by the tail of his coat, and 
keeping one of the red hot Boston 
Nullifiers quietly in his seat, in spite 
of his attempts to make a flaming 
speech. A Southern Nullifier only 
believes that a sinele state has a 
right to nullify a tariff law. The 
Boston Nullifier goes much farther: 
‘D—n the Union!’ says he; ‘ Who’s 
afraid? Not only a state, but a 
town, a county, nay, a single man, 
has a right to nullify a law of Con- 
gress and secede from the Union,’’ 

We find this anecdote in Niles’s 
Register. Mr. Niles says: “We 
wish to be considered as placing lit- 
tle confidence in what is said in the 
New York Courier and Inquirer, ex- 
cept when speaking against itself or 
the party that it happens for the time 
being to adhere to.” This is Mr. 
Niles’s uncomplimentary reference 
to Mordecai Noah, 

Epwarp E. HALe. 


ON BACKS. 


HE children of humanity, when 
each one has finished his pil- 
grimage, pass within the door at the 
end and we see them no more. Their 
backs are turned to us. While we 
fondly hope that all tears are wiped 
from their eyes and that perpetual 
light shines upon their faces, those 
poor backs only reveal to us the 
weary toil of the days that are told. 
When they come to four-score years 
and ten, and too often long before, 
as they rise up and depart, they are 
bowed down with the burdens they 
had to carry or which they bound 
upon themselves. 

Recall the long procession that 
has gone out, the bent heads, the 
stooping bodies, the weary droop of 
shoulders that were once so strenu- 
ous or so fair. We guard our faces 
and try to make a brave show, smil- 
ing to enwreathe the lines of care. 
The front that we present to our 
fellow creatures is composed with 
effort to the last, but except in ex- 
treme youth, even vanity does not 
keep up the pretence in the tell-tale 
back. Many a high-bosomed Mrs. 
Merdle beams with theconscious efful- 
gence of her presentation to the 
world and is oblivious of the fleshly 
burden of years above the corsage 
that a double mirror may have re- 
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vealed to her; straightway to be for- 
gotten. Many a Brummel, with the 
bow of still juvenile grace, is ignor- 
ant that the droop, which was once 
affected to give a momentary elegant 
emphasis to it, has become a sad 
fixture. 

So, as we stand or sit behind our 
friends, with an observant eye, we 
catch them off their guard and often 
unwillingly play the eavesdropper. 
The study of physiognomy has been 
$o engrossing that bodily expression 
receives little attention except from 
specialists. As the face only is ex- 
posed, this is natural enough, and, 
were mankind simple and _ pure, its 
features and their modulations would 
certainly convey the most concen- 
trated indications of character and 
emotion. When we cover it with a 
mask, however, the person, and es- 
pecially the back, being forgotten 
by its possessor, though concealed by 
clothing, exposes the truth more 
fully than the countenance. Think 
of the vain backs, with theirconscious 
wriggle, the high shoulders of con- 
ceit, the bridling neck of pride, the 
dishonest cringe; and the bending 
of reverence, the droop of courtesy, 
the bowing of modesty, the inclin- 
ings of affection, the distortions of 
labor and of pain. 

In a large assembly one would 
hardly go wrong, in a majority of 
cases, in gathering up a general idea 
from the backs of those before him 
of the actual tone of thoughts and 
words, as well as of temperament 
and disposition. ‘The row of angu- 
lar, stiff-necked little boys beside an 
angular and _ stiff-necked father, 
which memory recalls in a familiar 
church pew, all in a row, seems less 
like a remembrance than a symbol 
of the lives in which those boys, 
grown to be men, have repeated 
their parent’s cross-grained attitude 
to the community. Engagements 
have been predicted, tragedies in 
affairs prognosticated, coming events 
of the most various and sometimes 
complicated kinds foreshadowed by 
speaking backs. Shame, fear, jeal- 
ousy, love, trouble and _ triumph, 
which veiled eyes and controlled 
facial muscles were able to conceal, 
have told their story in cranial ex- 
pression, in the neck, and in the 
shoulders, though shielded by satin 
and broadcloth. 

As to the intrinsic beauty of the 
human back, much may be written. 
The late Mr. Charles Reade, no mean 
observer, was wont to say that no 
point about a perfect woman was so 
fascinating as the nape of the neck. 
Nowhere do the subtle graces of 
youth shine so conspicuous, and the 
lines where neck melts into shoul- 
ders are of statuesque purity. The 
idealist finds something of coarse- 
ness in the mammal development 
of woman and in the knotty muscles 
of the athlete’s chest and upper arm. 
Power, disassociated from brutality, 
is suggested by the strong man’s 
shoulders, controlled by the delicacy 
of the underlying nerve centres 
where brain influences follow the 
spinal column. If the maternal 
clasp is significant, more beautifully 
suggestive is the sheltering poise of 
the young mother’s back, brooding, 
as the hen covereth her chickens 
under her wings, over the infant in 
her arms. 


The evolution of the race seems to 
have nearly eliminated the reverent 
type, but in the memory of some 
church-goers, who are art-lovers, 
must dwell the impression of that 
special formation of the hinder part 
of the head which was associated 
with it as it is seen bowed in prayer. 
No countenances could express the 
rapture, the contrition, the resolu- 
tion which one sees who looks from 





behind over a religious congregation 
kneeling in devotion after a mission 
sermon or before the mystery of the 
Mass in those countries where re- 
ligion is demonstrative. Perhaps 
one of the most impressive sights in 
the great dramatic function of the 
Roman Catholic church is the pros- 
tration of the celebrant before the 
midst of the altar. 

To go a little farther, in a vein 
which may be a bit fanciful, this 
content in the contemplation of 
men’s backs implies perhaps the ex- 
istence of hero-worship and the old 
love of leadership which, even in 
our democratic days, is not wholly 
eatinct, Willing to follow those 
who are able to aspire with eagle eye 
or who are able to face the coming 
danger unflinchingly, some people 
are satisfied to look no farther, and, 
feeling unable to bear the face of 
one whose countenance might shine 
as awfully as that of Moses when he 
descended from the Mount, are con- 
tent to take hold of his skirts. In- 
deed, we have an example in the 
Good Book, where one sought and 
found healing from this humble rear- 
ward touch. Persons have been 
seen to lay their hands, unbeknown, 
on the clothing of Boston’s great 
Bishop and saint in the press, evi- 
dently having this feeling. 

‘A cat may look upon a king,’ but 
it is the ignorance of the cat which 
enables him to do so, while a larger 
intelligence, submitting to the king- 
ly man, ventures not thus. At least 
let the reader enlarge his range of 
observation, which is always a gain, 
by a study of the backs of men and 
women and their expression, which 
has been very likely quite unfamiliar. 
If he finds his way into the moral 
suggestiveness of the subject and 
becomes interested in those beauties 
which are found therein because 
they are statuesque rather than 
sensuous—or in those who humbly 
follow noble shoulders bearing the 
burdens of mankind, with hands up- 
lifted in sword-bearing or in great 
intercession ; perhaps it may qualify 
something of the crude presumption 
in the air with which men now-a- 
days stare eternal mysteries in the 
face and look upon nothing except 
with brazen gaze to covet mastery 
of it. 

ERVING WINSLOW. 





THE LORD’S PRAYER. 
A SERMON BY EDWARD E. HALE. 
When ye pray, say, ‘Our Father.’— Luke 
xi: 2. 
AM to speak of what I will call 
the Religious Doctrine of the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

We must define the distinction 
between theology and religion. 

A religious man is one who holds 
close relations with God and _ his 
fellow-man, and who lives con- 
sciously in heaven. A theologian is 
a man who has a theory, which he 
understands and can state, about 
God and the method of approach to 
him, about men and their duties to 
each other, and about the infinite 
life which we call life in heaven. 

It has frequently happened that 
some of the most devout or religious 
people have had no compact or 
extended theory of God, man, or 
heaven. On the other hand, it has 
frequently happened that people 
who were almost scientifically 
accurate in their statement with 
regard to God, man, and heaven, 
have shown but little of the religious 
life, perhaps even nothing of it. It 
is in such contrasts that the distinc- 
tion between religion and theology 
shows itself, and shows itself more 
and more in proportion to the 
refinement of literary education in 
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ate purpose of the wedding cere- 
mony. But the custom has arisen 
from the truth that whoever repeats 
the Lord’s Prayer, or thinks it with- 
out repeating it, comes into the 
heavenly relationship with God and 
with man, a‘knowledge of which 
constitutes the whole of theology, 
and which is the firm rock on which 
stands the true religious life. 

[ am not sure but, if I were so 
unfortunate as to be at the head of 
a theological school, I would have 
the lectures on doctrinal theology 
arranged under the heads of the 
ascriptions and petitions of the 
Lord’s Prayet. 

1, God is Our Father. ‘This is 
not a figure of speech. We live 
because he lives. ‘Our Father who 
art.’ ‘The I Am, the cause and 
centre of the universe,’ is my Father 
and your Father We are born of 
him, not made by him as_ his mere 
creatures are. We are not his 
creatures, but his children. In any 
way in which we can express this, 
we had better express it, because 
whenever we take it into life it 
shows us our duty. I become a 
partner in God’s affairs when | 
really know that I am his son or his 
daughter. And I take hold on my 
duty, my ploughing or reaping, my 
sailing or spinning or weaving, with 
new energy, for I see that he needs 
me for this business to which he has 
set me. Indeed, it is my business 
because it is his, and because lI 
share his nature. Iam child and 
he is Father. 

2. And he is Our Father. That 
is, we all share his divine nature. 
He is, for instance, the Father of all 
of us here. ‘This life which brought 
us here, and which will take us 
away, with which | speak and you 
sing, or listen, or think, is life 
because God lives and breathes in 
us, moves us hither and thither, and 
gives tous our being today. All 
this is implied when we say ‘ Our 
Father who art,’ and afterward when 
we say ‘Give us this day the bread 
of our being,’ which is the food, 
physical, mental, and spiritual, on 
which the bodies, minds, and souls 
of all of us depend. 

3. You and I can turn our faces 
to the wind and struggle against it. 
We can row against the current of 
the river on which we float. We 
can oppose the plan and purpose of 
the God whose children we are. But 
in the Lord’s Prayer we waive this 
independence. We acknowledge 
that he knows more than we know 
without him, and that his plans are 
better than ours. ‘This is all said 
when we say, ‘Thy will be done 
[not ours]. Thy kingdom come 
[not ours] on earth as it is in 
heaven.’ 

4. As to man: Duty is not spoken 
of as duty in the Lord’s Prayer. 
But it is taken for granted in a way 
which amounts to a pledge. Observe 
always that we pray in the plural 
number, for the race. We pray to 
our Father. In that prayer we tell 
our Father squarely that we forgive 
those who trespass againstus. ‘For 
we forgive any one that is indebted 
tous.’ That is the phrase in one 
version. We say that we are not so 
small, nor so selfish, that we lay up 
offences which have been committed 
against us, as something which must 
be paid for. We are above such 
meanness. And we are so sure of 
this, that when we ask our Father 
to forgive us, we are able to tell him 
distinctly that we do not harbor 
malice, envy, or the wish of ven- 
geance. Not we; we forgive them 
all. The man who carries out this 
declaration needs no elaborate code 
of ethics. It is of course that he 
does unto others as he would have 
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others do unto him, 
the whole moral law. 
kingdom comes. 

5. And so man the son, and 
woman the daughter, live in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Lord’s 
Prayer supposes this all along. We 
are living or we are trying to livea 
heavenly or infinite life. It is un- 
bounded in all its proportions. Very 
early in history, indeed so early that 
no one knows when, the church in 
uttering this prayer added the tri- 
umphant words which express such 
infinite being. ‘For thine is the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
for ever and ever.’ ‘This life of to- 
day, which we are praying for, your 
life and mine, is not a life of my 
body only, or of so many minutes or 
so many hours, or of this little hori- 
zon which I can see across. It isa 
life which says ‘for ever and ever.’ 
it isa life of all power, all empire, 
and all glory. Such is God's life, 
and such is mine, when I have 
claimed my right of inheritance, 
when I really say ‘Our Father,’ and 
when I really mean that thy. king- 
dom may come on earth as it is in 
Heaven. Because the prayer says 
this, it includes that large hope, 
wish, and demand that we may go 
and come free from the appetites of 
the beasts, free from the laziness of 
the oyster. We pray that we may 
be saved from temptation. ‘Tempta- 
tion is of the earth, We ask that 
we may live in the heavenly range of 
being. ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
tion. No, rather deliver us from this 
danger of evil.’ The prayer is not 
scientific. So far it is not theologi- 
cal. It does not go back to tell us 
where evil came from. Leave that 
to the schools, and to people who 
like to talk-over ashes and cinders. 
For us the prayer says we want to 
be free from anything evil, come 
where it may,or born from whatever 
origin. Weare the sons and daugh- 
ters of theliving God. And in this 
prayer we ally ourselves with him. 
We are of his nature. 

Now let me say, in passing, that 
in the home, by petition for daily 
bread, the petition which challenges 
even a Child’s interest, we go far be- 
yond physical necessity. Our words 
‘daily bread’ came to us from the 
Latin version. And the word there 
is used in mere despair, as to the 
inefficiency of language to compass 
the infinite thought implied. It 
passes language. So far as we can 
express what is meant, the Saviour’s 
words were: 

‘Give us the bread of our being.’ 
Give us Life, and enough of it. Bod- 
ily food, yes; mental food, yes; 
spiritual food, of course. Give us, 
Father, dear, all which shall support 
our lives. Give us the bread of our 
being. 

It is thirty six years ago, on the 
first Sunday when I ever joined in 
the worship of the Catholic Church 
in Europe, that I heard, for the first 
and last time in my life, what is 
calied the ‘service of the ¢riginfa,’ 
in the ritual of that church. 7riginta 
means thirty, and in the service of 
the triginta the Lord’s Prayer 
should be repeated thirty times by 
the officiating priest. In fact, on 
that occasion it was repeated thirty- 
six times, in a service which only 
lasted fifty minutes. -It is long ago, 
as I say, but i have never forgotten 
the expression, almost of agony, on 
that young man’s face, as with one 
repetition after another he tried to 
fillthe Latin prayer with meaning, 
and tried to lead the handful of peo- 
ple around him into some sense of 
what it is to be in communion with 
God, of what it is to tell God every- 
thing and receive everything from 
his hands. 
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It seemed to me, it seems to me 
now, asad enough parody on offices 
of devotion that the ingenuity of 
any cloistered priest should have 
planned out a mechanical service 
like that, for the expression of that 
which is not mechanical, cannot be 
mechanical— indeed, of the infinite 
realities of life and being. But 1 
thought then, and I have thought 
ever since, that the existence of an 
exaggerated form like that testifies 
to the value of this little central rit- 
ual, the only word of ritual which 
the Saviour left behind him, and the 
word upon which all other Christian 
liturgies, litanies, and books of 
prayer have been founded, If it 
were not central, there would have 
been no such effort made. It 
is because, | might say, every word 
of it is fraught with infinite mean- 
ing. It is because of this, that, in a 
way, it has become a fetish or idol, 
before which men are apt to pros- 
trate themselves. In such prostra- 
tion, however, they forget those 
four words of the prayer itself in 
which the child with his God ought 
to be saved from any such idolatry. 
That is a very early superstition in 
the human mind in which I try to 
place some other intermediate type 
between myself and my Father,some 
thing on which may rest the light of 
his life, and which I may look upon 
as | look upon a moon ora planet 
which reflects the stronger light of 
the unseen sun. 

Always there is the danger that 
men shall worship something which 
he has created, instead of God who 
is the creator. Always the danger, 
against which the Ten Command- 
ments make protest first of all, that 
a man shall make to himself some 
image of God and worship that, and 
so in the end forget the God who is 
imaged, Jesus makes his protest, 
as Moses made his, when he bids us, 
in the very beginning, pray that the 
name of God may not separate the 
child from the Father. It is no pic- 
ture of God to whom I am praying. 
[ am not trusting my prayer to a 
sheet of paper, or to words | am 
writing. I am lying in his bosom, 
breathing with his breath, thinking 
with his thought, loving with his 
love. His life is my life; my life is 
his life. So that when I come to 
his Son well-beloved, and ask him to 
teach me how to pray, he says, first 
of all, ‘‘Be sure that the name of 
God does not separate you from 
God.” Do not let it come between 
you and him as a stained-glass win- 
dow separates you from the sun in 
the heavens. Let the name itself be 
transparent: ‘Hallowed be thy 
name.’ Let it be as clear as the 
clear heavens are, through which 
the rays of sunlight come. Let 
there be no thing, though it be the 
word ‘God,’ though it be the word 
‘Father,’—let there be no thing 
which separates you from the Power 
who makes for righteousness, from 
the Life of all life, from the Being of 
beings. JT amthat I am. Let no 
name part you from ‘Our Father 
who is in heaven.’ Hallowed be 
thy name. Make it transparent, 
Father. 

So simple is the theology of the 
Lord’s Prayer. It is suggestive, I 
think, it is pathetic, that the little 
story in Luke should show us that 
even in this simplicity the Saviour 
did not himself propose it to the 
apostles. They had to come to him 
and ask for it. ‘Almost as if he had 
said, ‘‘You may rest in God’s arms ; 
you may lie on his bosom. If you 
will trust yourself to him he will an- 
swer you, though you do not speak 
in words.”’ But they, because they 
were men, wanted to speak in words; 

they wanted words which he had 
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himself used, which he had himself 
blessed. And those words, to our 
great good fortune, he gave us-— 

words which are enough for a creed 
for his church, if his church would 
only accept them—words which are 
simple enough for a baby, words 
which are wise enough for the wisest 
sage. They are words which imply 
the tranquil rest, the happy, simple 
communion of a child, glad in his 
father’s presence. They are words 
which ask for everything which a 
hero can ask for as he rushes into 
the thick of fight. 

Only let us be careful, you and I, 
that these words do not come be- 
tween us and him. Let us be care- 
ful that we never repeat them asa 
Buddhist wheel might repeat them, 
or Mr. Edison’s phonograph, and so 
throw so much dust into the air to 
separate us from the light of life. 
When we pray, it is as children pray 
to the Father. If we use words, 
they are words which try to express 
the eager longing of the infinite 
child for communion with the pur 
pose of the infinite God. 


EGYPTOLOGICAL. 
ANTIQUITIES 


WO most interesting exhibits 
from Egypt are to be seen in 
London—one from the site of the 
‘Temple of (Queen Hatasu at Deir-el 
Bahari (Thebes), the other of 
Egyptian objects found in Egypt. 
The former | ask attention to now 
Let us enter Burlington House and 
examine it. 

General interest is awakened by 
the large case on the left of the 
room, in which are set out a unique 
series of tools, models, vases, and 
the like, which were marked with 
Queen Hatshepsu’s name (Good god 
Ramaka, beloved of Amen in Serui), 
and deposited below the foundation 
of her temple. ‘The mats, which 
cover them, lie on the centre table 
hard by. The metal blades of the 
tools are of bronze, the handles and 
wooden objects of sycamore, the lat 
ter especially seeming miraculously 
new, considering that they have 
been buried about 3,500 years. This 
large deposit, the earliest known, 
was found last February on the ex- 
treme south of the temple in a pit 
with a small recess scooped out on 
one side. 

There are fourteen jars of unglazed 
red ware; ten pots of alabaster, 
with original covers; fifty wooden 
models, probably of  threshing- 
sledges ; fifty wooden hoes without 
the usual cross binding, the leathers 
for which were found in bundles 
close by; eight large adzes, with 
bronze blades and red leather bind- 
ing, wonderfully preserved; eight 
small adze-handles without blades ; 
eleven stands of basket-work for 
jars; four bronze blades ; a sacri- 
ficial knife and an ax. Five fine blue 
scarabaei of the queen were found 
near. This collection, singular in 
date, size and character, is perhaps 
the most remarkable that has ever 
found its way to London. 

The large painted coffins* which 
show conspicuously at the sides of 
the room, are notable chiefly for 
their preservation and the complete- 
ness of all the accessories of burial 
—the beadnets, with genii in blue 
bead-work on the breasts of the 
dead ; the wooden hawks and jack- 
als, symbols of Horus and Anubis, 
on guard over the'coffins; and the 
wooden boxes filled with blue wshadtz 
figurines at the feet. The mummies 
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*A plainer coffin than these from this 
site arrived at our Museum last winter. It 
is that which was intended for the high 
priest of Amon-Na-Menkhet—but was never 
used.—w. C. W 
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in them are those of a priest of 
K honsu, his mother and her sister ; 
and all were found together in a pit 
excavated at a later period than the 
queen’s in a corner of her temple, 
and preserved inviolate to this day 
by the collapse of the roof above. 

In the show-cases are displayed a 
great variety of smaller objects. In 
that in the farthest window on the 
left are scarabs, amulets, etc., of the 
famous Deir-el-Bahari blue glaze. 
‘Theinscribed scarabs of the XVilIth 
Dynasty, shown here, amount to 
over 400. ‘The rarest objects in this 
case are probably an exquisite green 
frog with red eyes, and the com 
plete blue vase of Princess Nesik- 
honsu at the back of the case. In 
the centre of the room, beside Ptole 
maic ‘ Canopic’ jars and remains of 
broken up burials of the Saite period, 
are displayed more specimens of the 
local blue ware, beads of all kinds, 
uninscribed scarabs, chessmen, 
necklaces, and fragments of large 
showing great variety of 
geometric and floral design. 

On the left side, as one proceeds 
towards the back of the room, the 
late Coptic breast cloths should be 
noted, one with name-label attached. 
these are especially interesting as 
affording clear evidence of a sur 
vival of the practice of mummifica- 
tion, with all the ideas it implied, 
far into Christian times. The bronze 
objects are not very remarkable ; 
buta few specimens of Coptic estraka, 
selected from 1000, are of 
great interest to students of early 
ritual and church history. One, it 
may be noted, contains matter bear 
ing with singular 
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the controversy as to the remar 
riage of divorced persons. Much is 
expected from this enormous find of 
documents dating from a very early 
and interesting period of the Coptic 
Church. 

A fine coffin mask in sycamore 
wood and rare specimens of wooden 
dove-tails for bonding biocks to- 
gether on the left side,and an artist’s 
trial piece on the right side, ought 
to be looked at; and on a small 
table near the door lies a child's cof 
fin with a pair of baby shoes buried 
with it. The shoes are cut in two 
to render them useless to a_ spoiler, 
while they would remain as good as 
ever for the child’s use in a spirit 
world ; the parents believed that the 
child would carry and wear its shoes 
alternately on its ghostly journey, 
as they carried and wore theirs (and 
the fellahin does still) on earth. 
Near the coffin lies another small 
one, containing a rudely cut witch- 
doll. 

The wall opposite to the door is 
covered with a large collection of 
drawings for publication; and it 
should be observed that these repre- 
sent the main reason for the excava- 
tion of Deir-el Bahari. ‘The fine re- 
liefs, with which the temple walls are 
covered, have been revealed, many 
of them for the first time now, and 
will be reproduced in annual instal- 
ments. The sculptures, constitut- 
ing by far the largest class of the 
finds, can only be represented very 
imperfectly in such an exhibition as 
this at Burlington House. In former 
days they would have been ripped 
off ruthlessly and brought away; 
now they are left in position, se- 
cured and guarded; and visitors to 
the exhibition will bear in mind that 
on that account they do not see the 
tenth part of what the Deir-el-Bahari 
excavation has brought to light. 

One must visit Thebes in order to 
appreciate the other nine tenths; 
still, our volumes will serve wonder- 
fully well to illustrate ‘pictorial 
Thebes’ in this unique temple. 

Ws. C. WINSLow. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 
BY ROBERT BEVERLY HALE. 


With youth’s blue sky and streaming sun- 
light blest, 
And flushed with hope, he set himself to 
trace 
The fading of footprints a banished race, 
Unmindful of the storm-clouds in the west 
In silent pain and torments unconfessed, 
Determination written on his face 
He struggled on, nor faltered in his pace 
Until his work was done and he could rest 
He was no 


stumbling 


frightened paleface 
through 
An unknown forest, wandering round and 
round, 
Like his own Indians, with instinct fine 
He knew his trail, though none saw how he 
knew 
Keckoned his time, and reached his camp 
ing ground 
Just as the first white stars beg 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


GERMANIA TEXTS Edited by A. W 
Spanhoofd. Three numbers issued 


NIAGARA FALLS AND 
G. K. Gilbert 


MYTHS oF 
Guerber 


rHeEIR HIsTorRy By 
NORTHERN LANDS 


ELEMENTS Of 
SOLID By 
Emerson | 


GEOMETRY, 
John Macnie. 
White 


PLANE AND 
Edited by 


lhe American Book Company 
comes to the front this season with 
quite a variety of novel and valuable 
text books both in the English lan 
guage andinGerman. Of the latter 
the new Germania ‘Texts, 
promises to be of the greatest prac 
tical value. 


series, 


This series, which is to 
be issued monthly, consists of selec 
tions from standard and classic 
German authors, published in bro 
chures of convenient size and form 
at exceedingly moderate expense. 
Three parts have been already pub- 
lished, No. 1 presenting Biirger’s 
Lenore, the poem itself, a sketch of 
Biirder’s life from /itera/urge-sch'chte, 
and extracts from Erich Schmidt's 
essay on the poem. In No. 2, Ger- 
vinus is the author selected, and his 
comparisons of Goethe and Schiller 
and of Lessing and Herder are given; 
while in No. 3 Klopstock’s Bedeu- 
tung gives an example of Cholevius. 
The Germania Texts are issued under 
the editorial care of A. W. Span- 
hoofd, they are printed in the Roman 
letter, and they are furnished with 
excellent series of notes. They sup- 
ply a great need of the student of 
language in our schools, since ac- 
quaintance with the works of the 
great authors must be limited to the 
volumes procurable in the public 
library of the town or city, those in 
the possession of the teacher or the 
student himself, all of them meagre 
sources of supply, while the high 
cost of foreign works of merit pre- 
cludes the possibility of great in- 
crease in the available material for 
the student. The Germania Texts 
are intended to augment the supply 
so far as German is concerned, and 
the prospectus promises a rare treat 
for those who are students of Ger- 
man literature. 

For those who care for modern 
German authors, the new series of 
German Texts published by the 
same firm will be most charming and 
agreeable. This series is printed in 
clear Schwabacher type in neat little 
volumes, and includes _ selections 
from those authors whom readers of 
the German have known for some 
years as the brightest of their times. 
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propositions 


have 
et irefully selected in illustration 
the leading principles. The vol- 
s neat and attractive, the dia- 
rams are clear and clean, and an 
pendix gives consideration to sym- 
try and other matters not usually 
ided in the school geometries. 
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animal of his own. He rubs up the 
feathers, places the tail ata_ fierce 
angle, makes the glass eyes glare, 
and you are ready to swear that the 
thing is alive.” 

This is somewhat extravagant, 
and people may think that Mr. 
Hubbard’s griffoid mormo has got 
away with him; buta deeper thought 
is that the critic here suggests that 
fatal fault in the creatures of romanti 
cism everywhere. The walls of 
Assyria were covered with them ; 
but there is a great gulf fixed be- 
tween unregenerate Babylonian art 
and the truths of the Acropolis. 

Mr. Howells has long and with 


patience borne the jibes of the 


majority for speaking what he 
thought about their Dickens; and 
now Mr. Hubbard bends his neck 


as he must 
this conclu 


to thepillory beside him 
after the utterance of 
§10n : 

‘Esther is always good, Fagin is 
always bad, Bumble is always pomp 
ous, and Scrooge is always 
At no Dickens party do you ever 
mistake Cheeryble for Carker, yet 
in real life Carker is Carker one day 
and Cheeryble the next—yes, 
Carker in the morning and Cheery 
ble after dinner. 


scrooge. 


There is no doubt 
that a dummy so ridiculous as Peck 
sniff has reduced the number of 
hypocrites; and the domineering 
and unjust are not quite so popular 
since Dickens painted their picture 


with a broom.... He knows 
little of psychology—that curious 
unseen thing that stands behind 
every act. He knows not the 
highest love, therefore he never 
depicts the highest joy Nowhere 
does he show the gradual awaken 
ing in man of God-like passion 


the evolution 
of a soul; very, very seldom does he 
touch the sublime. But he has 
given the Athenians a day of 
pleasure, and for this let us all 
reverently give thanks.” 

WALTER STORRS 


nowhere does he show 


BIGELOW. 


IN THE LESSER ANTILLES. 


CRUISE AMONG THE CARIBEES Summer 
days in Winter Months By Charles 
Augustus Stoddard. New York : Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

Those who are acquainted with 
the attraction of that chain of islands 
which extends from Hayti to the 
continent of South America, termed 
Caribees, Windward Islands or 
Lesser Antilles, will be pleased to 
learn even of the slightest addition 
to our literature of this charming 
region, of which descriptions have 
been exceedingly scarce, and even 
the most florid none too brilliant. 
Ober has done most excellent work 
in this region and has presented it 
to usin most attractive guise. His 
relations to the country were most 
intimate—first as collector and ex- 
plorer, and again as government 
agent to hunt up traces of Columbus 
—and his pen has preserved to us 
many a wierd and wonderful scene 
beneath these tropical skies. 

Cruising among the Caribees, by 
Charles Augustus Stoddard, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
is therefore a welcome addition to 
our literature, a volume which is 
filled with interest, outlining in a 
charming manner a most delightful 
trip ‘down theislands.’ The volume 
is the transcript of a recent voyage, 
with pen-pictures of St. Thomas, 
Santa Cruz, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Martinique, Trinidad and others of 
that glorious chain of mountains 
whose peaks alone are left rising 
abruptly from the sea; not forget- 
ting Saba, that anomaly, whose 
cliffs, hundreds of feet in height, 
are so steep as to be inaccessible 
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save in one or two places, yet whose 
inhabitants are fishermen, and must 
hoist their catches up to their 
elevated homes, or boat-builders, 
whose products must be lowered to 
their ocean homes by dint of incredi- 
ble pains. j 

Mr. Stoddard is 
delineations, 


faithful in his 
and presents many a 
characteristic feature ofthese islands, 
which are more foreign in their 
people and their aspects than even 
the cities of Europe. , 
OLD FRIENDS IN FRESH DRESSES. 

ORMOND. By Maria Edgeworth. 


Jacob FAIrHFUI By Captain 


Marryat 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Within the past few months Mac 
millan & Co, have been presenting in 
quick succession a series of novels, 
not the productions of the authors 
of today, but an excellent selection 
from the books of the past which 
are worthy of preservation. Among 
the earlier volumes of this series 
may be noted Haji Baba of Ispahan, 
and Peacock’s Maid Marian 
Castle Crotchet. 

Two other volumes are just fresh 
from the press, Ormond, and Jacob 
Faithful. Ormond, written by Miss 
Edgeworth during the last days ‘of 
her father’s life,nearly seventy years 
ago, needs no praise to the literary 
public of today. It is one of the 
most spontaneous of the books of 
this authoress, and all will welcome 
it in its new guise. It is presented 
in admirable style, its typography 
is exceedingly neat, it is furnished 
with an introduction by Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie, and it is bright- 
ened by spirited illustrations by 
Carl Schloesser. 

Jacob Faithful is a book of an- 
other pattern and a prime favorite. 
The adventures of the hero smack 
not of the salt sea, as do those of 
others of Marryat’s heroes, but 
rather of the brackish tidal Thames 
near London. ‘The story is full of 
interest, without a single dull mo- 
ment, and as a study in literature it 
shows to a remarkable extent the 
strength and versatility of its author. 
It is also furnished with excellent 
illustrations. 


and 


RURAL SCIENCE. 

THE Sort. Its Nature, Relations, and 
Fundamental Principles of Management. 
By F. H. King. New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 

The editor of the Rural Science 
Series, Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell 
University, has for many years been 
convinced of the desirability and 
even necessity of a series of reada- 
ble monographs treating of the prin- 
ciples underlying agriculture, and 
the present volume, beginning at the 
basis of the matter, the soil, is the 
initial step towards the furnishing 
of such works. Under the skilful 
management of Prof. F. H. King of 
the University of Wisconsin, the 
first step is at once philosophical 
and interesting. The idea that the 
soil is a bank on which constant 


drafts will at last exhaust the bal- 
ance unless renewals are made is a 
comparatively new one, yet it is the 
true condition, and as such should 
be known to those who till the soil. 

The introduction to the volume 
presents the work and offices of the 
elements, heat, or sunshine, the air, 
and water, their interdependence, 
and the part which each and all play 
in the physiological processes. Next 
there is considered the nature of 
soil,the elements which compose it 
in its different varieties, its texture, 
and the relations between the food 
stored in the soil and that removed 
by the crops. The all-important 
functions of nitrogen and its rela- 
tions to the product are reviewed, 
the peculiar features of symbiosis 
are discussed,a matter already famil- 
iar to the readers of THe Commom- 
WEALTH through Mr. A. H. Kirk. 
land’s paper on the subject; and 
among other topics there are con- 
sidered the necessity of drainage 
and the best methods, irrigation, 
and the physical effects of tillage 
and fertilizers. 

The data presented in the book 
are of the latest, and the manner of 
presentation isclearandsimple,avoid- 
ing technical terms, Quite a num- 
ber of illustrations are introduced, 
some of which are very much to the 
point, notably those which present 
comparisons of plants grown in soils 
with and without nitrogen-faing 
bacteria. The volume is an exceed- 
ingly interesting one and augurs 
favorably for the success of the 
series, 





STOCKTON’S STORIES, 


A CHOSEN FEW SHORT STORIES By 
Frank R. Stockton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 
There is a charm to Stockton’s 

earlier and shorter stories which 

makes the memory of them always 
to be treasured, His original and 
scientific methods of thought bring 
him readily and rapidly to a humor- 
ous conclusion, and the surprise 
which is so essential an element in 
work of this character is one of his 
most remarkable features. * The 
present volume presents nothing 
new from his pen, but is a selection 
from among the best of his short 
stories. The familiar The Lady or 
the Tiger is perhaps the most widely 
known of the set, although it may 
fairly divide the honors with His 

Wife’s Deceased Sister, with its phil- 

osophical warnings against ever do- 

ing our best. A Tale of Negative 

Gravity, The Transferred Ghost, 

The Remarkable Wreck of the 

Thomas Hyke, and half a dozen 

other choice tales serve to round 

out the pleasant little volume, which 
is illustrated by a portrait of the 
author himself in his study. 


The latest of Macmillan’s Minia- 
ture Series presents a number of 
pretty little essays of not too studied 
a character, entitled Old Shrines 
and Ivy, by William Winter. The 
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general division of the book is into 
two parts, Shrines of History and 
Shrines of Literature. Under the 
former heading there come for con- 
sideration The Shakspeare Church, 
Storied Southampton, From Edin- 
burgh to Inverness, with a little 
account of a visit to Iona, where for 
a short time the traveler was storm- 
bound. ‘The Shrines of Literature 
are mostly relative to Shakspeare’s 
characters, the forest of Arden, the 
Taming of the Shrew, with a glance 
aside at Sheridan and his School for 
Scandal, and another at our own 
poet, Longfellow. 


Gustave Flaubert, as Seen in his 
Works and Correspondence, by John 
Charles Tarver, is the title of an 
important work which is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. No one who 
is genuinely interested in literature 
can afford to neglect this much. 
needed and valuable book. It fur- 
nishes both acritical biography and, 
in a sense, an autobiography, for 
the letters permit a more intimate 
acquaintance with the spirit and 
aims of the great realist. The in- 
teresting personages who appear 
here and there in these pages and 
the author's associations increase 
the value of one of the most impor- 
tant literary biographies of recent 
years. 


Those that have read the delight- 
ful series of essays by Sir John 
Lubbock, entitled The Pleasures of 
Life, will be glad a cheap edition 
can be obtained now by all and an 
edition too that is as agreeable to 
hand and eye as a more expensive 
one—indeed, is identical with the 
exception of the paper substitute 
for cloth covers. Since more than 
twenty editions have been printed 
this needs no remarks except that 
we owe it to Macmillan; No. 5 of 
the Miniature Series. ‘I'wenty-five 
cents. 


Among young people, interest in 
the stories of Oliver Optic is peren- 
nial. ‘The two at hand now are of 
quite a different type from those we 
remember in days gone by, such as 
Poor and Proud, and Rich and Hum- 
ble. It is the ‘Young America 
Abroad’ idea that Oliver Optic is 
spinning out. He is taking a per- 
sonally conducted party of wealthy 
young and old people all over the 
world, and the last book dealing 
with their adventures takes them 
Across India. It is crammed with 
information about nautical matters 
and the history, geography, flora and 
fauna of the land and the waters 
through which the journey leads the 
travellers. 

An adventurous story in the Blue 
and Gray Series tells of the doings 
of the Lyon family in Kentucky in 
the time of the Civil War. 


The completed edition of the 
Heart of Oak Books announced 
more than a year ago has just 
appeared over the imprint of D. C, 
Heath & Co. Originally designed 
to be issued in five volumes, it was 
found expedient to elaborate and 
amplify the plan; the complete 
series, therefore, -consists of six 
graded books instead of five, as 
originally announced. ‘These books 
are not intended for the quasi- 
mechanical processes of learning to 
read. On the contrary they are 
graded selections of the best and 
choicest literature. Beginning with 
the rhymes and jingles of child- 
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literature, and passing chroligh the 
various stages of fairy stories, tales 
from mythland, and _ hero-stories, 
the higher books contain the gems 
of classic literature. The funda- 
mental design of these books is the 
cultivation of a taste for good read- 
ing, and by this means a cultivation 
of the supreme intellectual faculty 
the imagination. These are books 
therefore to be read and enjoyed, at 
home as well as at school. Their 
preparation is the work of Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard 
University, assisted by Mr. George 
F. Browne, Associate Principal of 
the Browne and Nichols School 
Cambridge, and Miss Kate Stephens, 
New York City. 


That amazingly active firm, the 
Macmillans, are publishing, among 
all their other reprints and fresh 
works, an edition of Dickens bound 
respectably in green. The new fea 
tures of these books are the prefaces. 
In the preface to Great Expectations 
Charles Dickens the younger gives 
some fresh bits of information as to 
sources of the plot, etc. In Bleak 
House he tells some excellent anec 

dotes of his father. The edition 
ought to meet with a good sale in 
the rising generation. For even 
while we are dwelling upon his faults, 
as is our wont nowadays, we must 
acknowledge that Dickens is one of 
the giants of fiction. Let us not 
forget that. 


In Defiance of the King, by Chaun- 
cey C. Hotchkiss, published in Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library, is 
a story of the American Revolution. 
There is a good deal of excellent 
description in this story; a wreck- 
scene is vivid, and a narrative of a 
battle at the last is altogether stir- 
ring. The tale needs much pruning 
both in the first chapters and in the 
middle, but it is worth reading 
through—if one has the leisure. 

In Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library 
the reader is pretty sure to find good 
stories well printed. The August 
issue of this series is no exception 
to the rule. Grania, by Hon. Emily 
Lawless, a novel first published three 
or four years ago, is a picturesque 
description of Irish peasant life on 
one of the islands of the bay of 
Galway. The primitive life of the 
dwellers on the rugged island is set 
forth with many a quaint touch of 
Irish humor. 


A Little Sister to the Wilderness, 
by Lilian Bell, appears in one of 
Stone & Kimball’s atiractive bind- 
ings. ‘Ths authoress shows some 
knowledge of the caprices but less of 
the sustained emotions of mankind. 
She coérces the characters—espec- 
ially the drunkard-—a little too 
much. Also she likes such vague, 
weak phrases as ‘her presence seemed 
to fillthe room.’ But her tale is 
not uninteresting, and gives promise 
of better things to come. 


A very thoughtful and suggestive 
series of essays has been appearing 
in the New England Kitchen Maga- 
zine under the title Dishonesty and 
Caste, by Ethel Davis; these have 
been gathered into an artistically 
bound little book. The sub-titles 
are House-Furnishing, Entertaining, 
Domestic Service, Housekeeping and 
Home-making, Education and Re- 
ligion. While every reader may not 
agree in details, all will agree upon 
the general propositions, with the 
exception of the equal Suffragists 
who may feel sorry that so good a 
lance is in the ranks of the Remons- 


trants. ‘These essays have the qual- 
ity of arousing dicussion and of 
helping to settle one’s own mind 
upon the mooted point. 


NOTES. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s new book, The 
Village Watch-Tower, has a charm- 
ing dedication, from which we quote 
this paragraph: “Dear old apple- 
tree, under whose gnarled branches 
these stories were written, to you I 
dedicate the book. My head was 
so close to you, who can tell from 
whence the thoughts came? I only 
know that when all the other trees 
in the orchard were barren, there 
were always stories to be found 
under your branches, and so it is 
our joint book, dear apple-tree. 
Your pink blossoms have 
the page as [I wrote; 
fruit has dropped 
sunshine 
leaves 
gold.” 


fallen on 
your ruddy 
into my lap; the 
streamed through 
and tipped my 


your 
pencil with 


In the course of the autumn 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co will begin 
the publication, by 
only, of a magnificent 
twenty-five parts, entitled The 
Music of the Modern World, ex 
plained and illustrated for Ameri- 
can readers, edited by Herr Anton 
Seidl, assisted by Miss Fanny 
Morris Smith, with H. EF. Krehbiel 
as consulting editor. 


subscription 
work, in 


New editions of the 
works will be issued by Frederick 
A. Stokes Company this month, 
The Story of Nell Gwyn, including 
sayings of Charles the Second, 
related and collected by Peter 
Cunningham, with etched portrait 
and eight illustrations, two volumes ; 
Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing, with an introductory essay by 
Henry Tuckerman, three volumes ; 
Wits and Beaux of Society and 
(Queens of Society, with new preface 
by Justin Huntley McCarthy, and 
illustrated, two volumes each. 


following 


The 18th volume in Henry Holt 
& Co.’s Buckram Series will be Sir 
Quixote of the Moors, by John 
Buchan. It tells of the experiences 
of a French knight among the 
Scotch Covenanters, when they were 
being hunted by the English 
dragoons. The main theme is the 
hero’s struggle between conflicting 
duties. 


Mr. G. A. Henty adds three more 
books this fall to the long list of his 
popular books of adventure for boys. 
Like their predecessors they are 
historical and are fully illustrated. 
Their titles are A Knight of the 
White Cross: A Tale of the Siege 
of Rhodes; The Tiger of Mysore: 
A Story of the War with Tippoo 
Saib ; and Through Russian Snows: 
A Story of Napoleon’s Retreat from 
Moscow. They are published by 
the Scribners. 


The Natural History of Selborne, 
by Gilbert White, in two volumes, 
with an Introduction by John 
Burroughs, many illustrationssecured 
at Selborne by Clifton Johnson, and 
the text and” new letters of the 
Buckland edition; Uncle Remus, 
his Songs and his Sayings, by Joel 
Chandler Harris, with 112 illustra- 
tions by A. B. Frost, published in 
an édition de luxe signed by the 
author, and also in a 12mo edition ; 
The Manxman, by Hall Caine, in 
two volumes, with forty gelatine 
prints of actual scenes on the Isle 
of Man, selected by the author in 
illustration of the story to be pub- 
lished in an édition de luxe signed by 
the author; The Three Musketeers, 
by Alexandre Dumas, two volumes, 
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Literature. 
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He h &X Co., Boston, have 

immediate issue in 

th’s Modern Language Series, 

Virchen und Erzahlungen, by H. A 
Guerber of Nyack, N. Y. 


toes and Commentaries 
h FKroebel’s Mother Play, 

new version by Miss Susan E-: 
ow, has just been published by D. 
\ppleton & Co. as Volume XXXI 
{ the International Education Se- 
nes. This is to be followed by 
nother volume, The Songs and 


Music, to complete the work. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their 
‘ail announcements the following 
blications Books and Their 


Makers during the Middle Ages. A 
study of the conditions of the pro- 
tion and distribution of literature 
the fall of the Roman Empire 

30 Years’ War, by George 
ven Putnam, author of Authors 


nd Their Public in Ancient Times : 
ssia Portraits, by Vicomte 
vi hior Vogiié. This is an 


ranslation, by Elisabeth 
1 Vogiié’s volume recently 
by Colin & Co., in France, 
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{ Les Coeurs Russes ; 
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“Ty, Dy Grant Allen, author of 
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~ Viggings of Cape Horn. A 
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‘agonia, by John R. Spears. 
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ics, by H. Dunning 
ton 6 ptian Decorative Art. 
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. t by W. M. Flinders 
Edwards Professor 
8 °8y in the University of 
res : l str ited ; Tales of the 
Pu he No es of Popular Tales 
masks “verse of P. Ch. Asbjérn- 
‘ tie Sir George Dasent, D.C.L.: 
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elndenen, Revised, with new 
Pye and addj itional illustrations : 
novel by Miss Mead, entitled, 
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A Princess of f the Gutter. <A Story 
of Life in the East End of London; 
The Proverbial Philosophy of Con- 
fucius. An Eastern’ Every-Day 
Book. Selected and arranged by 
Forster H. Jenings; Nymphs, Nixies 
and Naiads. Poems, by M.A. B. 
Evans. 

T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce 
Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s new ‘famous’ 
book, Some Famous Leaders Among 
Women. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have 
ready an illustrated edition of De 
Amicis’s Cuore. Since Miss Hap- 
good made her translation less than 
ten years ago, it is said that over 
125 editions of the book have ap- 
peared in one language or another. 


Stone & Kimball, the Chicago pub- 
lishers, have issued, in editions of 
twenty copies, Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han, The Comedies of William Con- 
greve, and Tristram Shandy, to be 
followed by Southey’s English Sea- 
men and The Works of Robert Burns. 
The books have been brought out at 
a nominal price, the aim being to 
show what can be done for a little 
money by American publishers. 


Mr. Percival Lowell has gathered 
his very interesting papers on Mars, 
and with additions they will form a 
remarkable book to be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


A book devoted to German Lyric 
poetry will be published this month 
by Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
entitled A Century of German Lyrics. 
These have been selected, arranged 
and translated by Kate Freiligrath 
Kroeker. These translations are 
quite remarkable in many ways, and 
they preserve with great fidelity the 
spirit of the originals. We believe 
there is no other similar work pub 
lished, and many of these poems 
have never been translated before 
into English. 


MAGAZINES. 


Just before the devoted young 
African explorer, EK. J. Glave, died 
at Matadi on the Congo River, he 
reques'ed the missionaries who at- 
tended him to send his papers to the 
Century Magazine. These have 
recently arrived in this country in 
safety, andarefound toconsist of copi- 
ous notes and journals and abundant 
photographic material. Mr. Glave 
crossed Africa in the interest of 
this magazine to study the slave- 
trade, and was about to embark for 
home in order to put his conclusions 
into shape when he was stricken 
down by the deadly African fever. 
It is believed, however, that The 
Century can obtain two or three 
striking articles from the material 
that cost Glave his life to gather. 
These will appear during the coming 
year, and a paper on Africa has alse 
been promised by Henry M. 
Stanley, M. P. Glave was one of 
Stanley’s most trusted lieutenants in 
the settlement of the Congo stations, 
and the latter has paid emphatic 
tribute to Glave’s ability and 
character. 


The October number of the North 
American Review opens with a time- 
ly article on The Atlanta Exposition, 
by His Excellency, the governor of 
Georgia. Dr. Henry Smith Williams 
contributes a vigorous paper on 
Politics and the Insane, while in 
Birds in Flight and the Flying Ma- 
chine, Hiram S. Maxim writes hope- 
fully of the possibility that a ma- 
chine will yet be made whereby the 
flight of man will become an assured 
fact. Some Problems of the Age 
are thoughtfully considered by the 
Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, the newly 
installed Dean of Canterbury, and 





in the Microbe as a ‘Social Leveller, 
Dr. Cyrus Edson presents some 
practical facts in an interesting man- 
ner. Under the head of A Study in 
Wives four ideal types of women are 
portrayed by four well-known au- 
thors of different nationalities, Max 
O’Rell describing The French Wife ; 
Grant Allen, The English Wife; 
Karl Blind, ‘the German Wife, and 
H. H. Boyesen, The Scandinavian 
Wife. The Hon. Edmund G. Ross, 
Ex-Governor of New Mexico, deals 
with the Future of the Arid West. 
and in a piquant article on English 
Women in Political Campaigns, 
Lady Jeune recounts the labors 
of the Primrose League in the 
recent election in England. The 
liquor question is discussed by Drs. 
Waldo and Walsh in an article en- 
titled Environment and Drink, and 
by the Rev. F. C. Iglehbart, D.D., of 
the Park Avenue Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, New York City, in The 
Saloon and the Sabbath. Albert D. 
Vandam’s tenth instalment of the 
Personal History of the Second Em- 
pire, dwells on The Causes of the 
Mexican War, and Major-General 
Nelson A. Miles, in a chapter from 
his forthcoming book, From New 
England to the Golden Gate. gives 
a descriptive paper upon Hunting 
Large Game. An able and valuable 
con'ribution by the Rev. Professor 
W. Garden Blaikie is devoted to a 
consideration of the question, Is 
Socialism Advancing in England? 
Other topics dealt with are: Our 
Need of Stringent Shipping Laws, 
by Frank Rotherham: The American 
Note, by the Rev. J. H. Ward; Har- 
nessing the Tides, by George EF. 
Walsh, and Rural Free Mail Deliv- 
ery, by John M, Stahl. 

The issue‘of The Criticfor Oct. 12 
is a Bicycle Number, containing the 
poems to which the editors have 
awarded the first and second prizes 
offered in August last for the best 
two poems on bicycling or the bicy 
cle ; a bibliography of bicycling, etc ; 
and an account of the attitude of 
American authors toward the wheel, 
besides other matter of interest in 
this connection. 


In The Writer (Boston) for Octo- 
ber the series of Editorial Talks with 
Contributors, which was begun in 
the September number by the super- 
intending editor of the Independent, 
is continued by Robert E. Bonner, 
of the New York Ledger, who tells 
what the Ledger wants and does not 
want in the way of manuscripts. 
This series of articles is unlike any- 
thing ever before published, and will 
be invaluable to all writers. It will 
be continued monthly in The Writer. 
The October number also has a sec- 
ond paper on How to Write Stories 
for Boys, by James Otis, the popular 
juvenile writer; Preparation for 
Extemporaneous Speaking, by Julius 
Robinson ; News-getting for Country 
Papers, by Arthur Fosdick, and 
other practical and helpful articles. 
In addition, there is a biographical 
sketch, with portrait, of Hobart C. 
Chatfield-Taylor, of Chicago, by 
Mary Abbott, and a similar sketch, 
with portrait, of Mrs. Mollie E. 
Moore Davis, of New Orleans, by 
Alice Allain. The regular depart- 
ments are full of interesting matter. 


Those who realize how much white 
teeth add to one’s appearance, and 
appreciate how much a fine tooth 
brush and a first-class tooth powder 
help to keep the teeth white and 
pearly, should read the advertise- 
ment of Dudley, the justly popular 
Park Square Druggist, in another 
column. 
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AIDS FOR TEACHING 
ART AND HISTORY. 


The Prang Educational Company are now pub- 
lishing a series of reproductions of fine photo 
graphs of famous buildings and monuments as 
aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about.20 x 28 inches in 
sizey of the same color as the original photographs 
and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular, showing the subjects 


thus far published, will be mailed on application to 


The Prang Educational Co., 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
For the higher educa. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, tion ‘ot youns women, 


L aildings unsurpassed tor comfort and heulth, Twenty. 
tive acres—twelve in grove; jlake for rowing and skating. 
Olassical and general coursc of study ; als ne propeentony 
and optional, Year commences Sept. |! | Apoly to 
188 IDA 0, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mas 


HAUNCY-Hall School. 
(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of all a ages Especial 
care for realsn and for indivi ual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for business and for col 
lege. Special students received into all classes 

Chemistry and Physics are ales by labora. 
tory work. Instruction is given in Slo 
‘There is Military Drill for ove. 593 Boyl: bea 
Street, Copley Square 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 


Grounds. Write for circular to 


? 





Websters een 
International 
Successor of th 
’ { Abe iged.”* Dictionary 
THE BEST FOR EVERYBODY 
BECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word 
wanted. 
Words are give n their cor- 
rec alphabetic cal pluces.e ys h 
one beginning @ paragray-h 
It is easy to ascertain the 
pronunciation. 





The pronuneiation is shown by the ordinary «in- 
critically marked letters used fn the schoolbooks, 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word. : 
The etymologies are full, and the different men 
ins are given in the order of thelr deve Jopissent, 

't is easy to learn what a word mean-. 

The definitions are clear, explicit, and full. ned 
each is contained in a separate paragrap!). 
° 
o 


GO. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A, 
4..00000000000000000, 0-000 


A*® Y one desiring a pleasait home in a 

private family, with most desirable sur- 
roundings, can find it by addressing E. B. C., 
Jamaica Plain. Two bedrooms and a large 
parlor, opening on a garden. Near steam 
and electric cars. A)l modern conveniencies. 


READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day, I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. HAL.E. 


SUMMER GUIDE BOOK 
TO BOSTON. 


The *‘New Harry & Lucy” 
is a Summer Guide Book to 
Boston. These amusing and in- 
structive letters originally pub- 
lished in THe COMMONWEALTH, 
have been collected in one 


volume fully illustrated. 





Price, $1.00. 


For sale at all Bookstores 
and by 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON. 


President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 
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hese abstracts of addresses before 
the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science, which ap- 
peared in this department last 
week, were prepared for it by Prof. 
W. A. Rogers of Waterville, Me. It 
was planned to give proper credit to 
Prof. Rogers in connection with the 
article itself, but through some acci- 
dent this credit was omitted. 


URING the present week, two of 
our scientific associations have 
held their opening meetings for the 
season, the Boston Scientific Society 
and the Appalachian Mountain 
Club. At both these meetings the 
principal paper was presented by 
Mr. A. W. Grabau, the title in the 
former case being the Genesee and 
other Gorges of Western New York ; 
and before the Appalachians, The 
Physical Geography and Scenery of 
Nova Scotia. Both the papers were 
illustrated with lantern views, many 
of which were from negatives taken 
by Mr. Grabau himself. 

“Gorges and waterfalls always in- 
dicate an interesting country for 
study,’ said the speaker before the 
Scientific Society; ‘they are feat 
ures in what may be termed a use 
ful topography. If a country has 
been in existence a very long time, 
erosion and other forces will have 
reduced it to the level of the sea. 
But falls and gorges show that ero 
sion is not yet complete and that the 
country is comparatively new,” 

The action of streams so long as 
they are descending is to cut ina 
vertical direction, but when the bed 
of the stream becomes nearly level, 
as is the case near the sea, its ac- 
tion is lateral and it broadens its 
bed. 

There are two general reasons 
that underlie the existence of falls ; 
either the country is newly elevated 
above the surface of the sea, or else 
rejuvenescence, as it is termed, has 
taken place, either by an elevation 
of the country or by some change in 
the drainage systems as to permit of 
the formation of new gorges and 
new waterfalls. In the district un- 
der consideration the latter of the 
two reasons is the correct one, the 
great ice age having filled up pre- 
existing valleys in such a way that 
with the recent streams and drain- 
age system new gorges have been 
formed. 

To understand the relations of 
streams to their gorges one or two 
principles should be appreciated. A 
stream bed cannot remain straight, 
The slightest obstruction will deflect 
the waters and cause differential 
erosion, The water turned aside by 
the obstacle will begin to cut away 
one bank and deposit loose material 
on the other, and each deflection 
will tend to produce another one on 
the opposite bank some distance 
down stream. Within these curving 
banks the course of the current is 
always a little more curved than the 
bed of the stream itself, and thus the 
forces causing the stream to mean- 
der are constant ones, which have 
their greatest development in the 
ox-bows of the larger rivers. 

When a meandering stream flows 
between high rock walls, its ten- 
dency -te cut away the bank will 
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bank of 
curve as a perpendicular cliff, since 
the base is worn away and the ma- 
terial overhead, having then no sup- 


maintain the outer each 


port, must fall; while on the inner 
side of the curve, the tendency to de 
posit material leaves the cliff sub 
ject to frost and aerial influences, 
and it falls gradually down, forming 
a sloping talus, which disintegrating 
permits the growth of plants. This 
feature was most admirably shown 
by the lantern views, some of which 
presented three or four successive 
curves, the outer walls of which were 
precipitous cliffs, while the inner 
margins of the stream were all slop 
ing and covered with trees, slopes 
and cliffs alternating on the same 
side of the river as it wound down 
ward in its course. 

The speaker turned for a moment 
to a review of the geology of the 
State of New York. Without giv 
ing the technical names of the dif 
ferent strata, it will suffice to say 
that they illustrate a complete cycle 
of depression and elevation of the 
region in geologic times. ‘The lower 
formations are such as must have 
been deposited in shallow water near 
the shore of an ocean or great sea. 
Strata which lie above these give 
evidences of having been laid down 
in constantly deepening water. Then 
there comes a stratum which indi 
cates that the sea is becoming more 
shallow, while the formations at the 
top must have had their origin in 
shallow water. The formations are 
sandy, limy and shaly, and among 
their members there are three hard 
rocks, the intermediate ones being 
softer and much more susceptible to 
the erosive agents of stream and 
weather. 

A noticeable feature of the geology 
of New York is the presence of 
escarpments as they are called. 
These escarpments, owe their exist- 
ence to the hard strata, which pro- 
tect the softer rocks beneath them 
from surface erosive action. This 
action must then proceed in horizon- 
tal lines, wearing away the softer 
strata until vertical cliffs are formed, 
the face of which is of softer rock 
and the top of the harder. 

The waterfalls also owe their ex- 
istence to the same hard strata, and 
the water tumbling over them wears 
away the softer layers beneath, the 
bed rock resisting the action of the 
water and receiving injury only when 
its supporting rocks have fallen, in 
which case it too becomes fractured 
and reaching the bottom of the fall 
furnishes the turbulent water with 
most efficient tools for further work 
of erosion. 

With these explanatory remarks, 
Mr. Grabau presented his pictures. 
They followed the Genesee river 
down from its fall over the upper of 
the three hard limestones, showing 
in detail the manifold action of the 
water on the rocks, the cutting away 
of the gorge, the recession of the 
fall, and the peculiar features in the 
course of the stream itself caused by 
the curving of its banks or the con- 
fining of its force, and this discus- 
sion was continued through the thirty 
miles of gorge which confine the 
river, 

Throughout the western part of 
the State of New York, the water- 
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falls are caused by the streams fall- 
ing over these ledges of limestone 
into valleys which were in existence 
in glacial times, and a portion of the 
pictures had bearing on this point. 

A few words were spoken with 
reference to Niagara Falls. The 
strata dip a little to the south, so 
that somewhere in the centre of the 
state the limestone formations reach 
the level of Lake Ontario, which is 
the sea into which the rivers drain. 
When the falls have receded so far 
as to reach this level, there will of 
course be no fall, simply the river 
flowing on tothelake. On the Gen- 
esee river the three ledges are still 
above the level of the lake, and the 
falls exist today. jut at Niagara 
the falls have cut their way back so 
far that the lower strata lie below the 
bed of the present lower river, and 
the falls themselves leap over the 
Niagara limestone. When the cut 
ting back shall have progressed so 
far that the Niagara limestone lies 
in the bed of the lower river, the falls 
will have ceased; but by that time 
it is not unlikely that the Genesee 
river will be geologically where the 
Niagara river is now, and the fall 
there, in point of height, will be 
comparable with the present Niagara. 
Should the Genesee regain any large 
portion of its former drainage basin, 
the flow of water here in such a 
future time might be in a measure 
comparable with our present 
cataract. 


great 


A‘ the meeting of the Appalachian 

Mountain Club on Wednesday 
afternoon, nearly a score of new 
members were admitted and other 
business was transacted. 

Che paper which was presented by 
Mr. Grabau had to do with Nova 
Scotia and discussed the scenic and 
geographical features of that penin- 
sula. These are so dependent upon 
the geology that a division of the 
country according to its geology 
would be also a scenic one. Nova 
Scotia is peculiar in that the axis is 
not central but lies almost on the 
border of the Bay of Fundy, the 
rivers emptying into the Atlantic 
being some sixty or seventy miles in 
length, while those running into the 
Bay of Fundy have a length of at 
most not more than ten miles. Paral- 
lel to this crest and to the west of it 
lies a basaltic formation, worn away 
on the shores of the bay to vertical 
cliffs two or three hundred feet in 
height. On the Atlantic coast there 
are numerous indentations, the out- 
line being very ragged, but on the 
bay side there are only two cuts 
through the rock wall, the entrances 
to Annapolis Basin and Minas Basin. 
These inland sheets of water are 
long valleys of erosion, which lay at 
one time much higher than at pres- 
ent, but narrow passages having been 
worn through to the bay, they are 
now connected with it. 

Much of the paper and the greater 
portion of the views had reference 
to the cliffs, which were presented in 
many different aspects, while the 
details of their structure, the pecu- 
liarities of their erosion, their caves 
and tunnels, were illustrated with 
most excellent pictures. 

The outing of the Club on Satur- 
day last had for its objective point 
the summit of Great Blue Hill, and 
for its immediate purpose the flying 
of kites. Since Mr. Eddy’s visits, 
the flying of kites has been in vogue 
at Blue Hill, and Mr. Clayton and 
Mr. Fergusson both are experts in the 
matter. The purpose of the visit 
was to see what there was new in 
kites, and truly the trip did disclose 
some novelties. The wind was a lit- 
tle high for comfortable flying of 
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painting itself ; 
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frequents artistic 
met Mrs. Slathers, 
h taste—all bad: 


who has essayed all the arts,} ev 
amateur, with much the same success 
who has got Nordau and Pater rather 
mixed up in her mind, but converses 
so sympathetically on either or both 
She regrets, with a raising of the 


eyebrows, that Gobwell’s painting, 


with all its talent, should be ‘so 
coarse ;’ she praises Smee’s painting 
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res} Ct ible i d d h ne In any 
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i, heisregretful- 
ly forced to disown; though the regret 


verses on the charm of 
Bouveret. Bouguereat 


is so manifest that you see his secret 
love for well-soaped nymphs. You 
mention Degas, Reroir, Sisley, Seu 


rat, to him. Degas he accounts a 
very vulgar, brutal man; the rest he 
has never heard of. He has a nice 
little collection, made of the safest 
names He has been able to catch 


the painters when they were hard up 


ind get their work at half price, 
he old masters frightenhim a little 
po he professes a cult for Botti 


1] 


celli, you can see that he isa trifle 


N at ea before his pictures: but 
he dearly loves the modernized imi 
tations of Botticelli. Whistler and 
Monet he used to sneer at; but now 
they are the vogue he is obliged to 
for that matter 
he will admire work by the devil 
himself—or by Manet 
they be the fashion. 


profess admiration 
as soon as 


It isa pity that these two, Mrs. 
Bas-Bleu and Willy, should be the 
arbiters of art, here below in Ameri- 
ca. They order these things better 
in France—a little better. There, 
artis a profession: better still, a 
trade; not an amusement, or pra 
tised to amuse, as here. Men most 
distinguished in politics or letters 
Thiers in his day, Antonin Proust, 
Rochefort, Zola, Bourget—piqued, 
and pique, themselves on _ their 
interest in and knowledge of art. 
Of course, they really don’t know 
much about the matter, but the 
mere fact that strong, sane men take 
art seriously makes art the stronger 
and the more sane. And there is 
not this fatal demand that a picture 
should be ‘pleasing.’ If roast beef 
be served them, they appreciate its 
quality and eat their victuals with- 
out asking for sugar on them. 

What we need in art, in pictures, 
is the same quality that we want in 
meat or wine—soundness. Nosugar 
in our wine, if you please, no fizz on 
the top of it ; an honest, sound wine 
is what we want. sents are all 
very well to nibble at, olives to trifle 
with ; but for this Seas of living 
we must have the sound dishes— 
good bread and honest roast beef. 
And so, too, with pictures. A pretty 
bit of brush-work will amuse one for 
a moment, a malicious pen-and-ink 
sketch will make one smile; but we 
must have something virile and true 
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to raise any strong emotion in us, 
to impress us with the joy and 
oravity of life. 

Andrew Lang’s fine sonnet on the 
Odyssey expresses the same feeling 
from the writer's point of view. We 
are tired of sweet sparkling wines, 
of knick-knacks and fal-lals; give us 
honest, sound meat and drink. If 
art has any dignity, if pictures are 
at all worth the painting, they 
deserve to be taken seriously, that 
prettiness should not be demanded 
of them, and that they should not 
be asked to pleas« Even when our 
public do like a great picture, they 
approach it in the attitude of 
Punch’s American girl, who, on 
being shown Mont Blanc, exclaims, 
‘““My, ain’t it rural! If we make 
the fuss about having exhibitions 
that we do, if we are to talk and 
write about the matter so much, if 
this art is worth men’s giving their 
life work to, surely, then, we ought 
to have pictures painted with a 
higher ideal than to tickle the eyes 
or amuse the minds of feminine and 
effeminate lookers-on. 

What matter if the pictures are 
not ‘pretty’ or ‘pleasing’? The 
point is that they should be strong, 
sane, personal; that they should 
impress forcibly on the spectator a 
strong emotion felt by the painter. 
Whether the emotion conveyed be 
joy in sunlight, the gravity of after- 
glow, the coldness of dawn, the 
horror of storm and _ shi»owreck, 
matters not: but let it be simple, 
strong; strongly felt and 
strongly forced upon the on-looker. 

All the great art of the world has 
had the quality of virility, force, 
truth, about it, Phidias, Michael 
Angeio, Velasquez, Millet—all the 
greatest men in art—have been 
grave, serious men, _ pre-occupied 
with the larger beauties of form, 
tone, or color, so that mere pretti- 
sweetness never even Oc- 
curred to them. Truth—not the 
realistic surface of things, but the 
great fundamental truths of light 
and air—has engrossed their minds, 
so that they had no time left co give 
to the smoothing of surfaces, to 
tickling of languishing eyes or pout- 
ing painted lips. Life was too 
serious for them to waste their time 
on pretty faces, or on children play- 
ing tricks with paintbrushes, or on 
old men taking snuff. The great 
things in life attracted them; the 
human form, the making a figure 
‘stand upon its feet in light and air,’ 
the tragedy of the hours and seasons, 
were of too much moment to them 


genuine, 


ness or 





to leave them time for the painting 
of silly simpletons or souls. 

There are, among our amateurs of 
art, a plenty of ‘ delicate-handed, 
snowy-banded, dilettanti priests ’ of 
art, plenty of exquisites whose 
emotions are so delicate that they 


‘Die of a rose in aromatic pain,’ 


They lunch on faint lilies, dine cff a 
butterfly’s wing, and in the sense of 
sight, of art, their mental stomachs 
are as squeamish. ‘They need a 
tonic. 

Let Doctors Monet and Manet 
prescribe to them a little of the 
beef, iron and wine ofart, ‘They 
must learn to like the bitter tas e of 
beer, and to know that though beef 
be coarser than chicken livers it’s 
the better meat. 

We see in our exhibition plenty of 
smart pictures, lots of sweet pretty 
ones, but how many strong ones? 
How many that look as if the artist 
tried to please himself and not his 
public; as if he had the courage of 
his convictions, 

And this is hardly the painter’s 
fault, but more that of the public, 
who will have none of his wares 
unless they be pretty. Mrs. Slathers 
and Willy. and their countless 
doubles, surround the poor artist, 
constantly whispering to him, till he 
half believes it, that art should be 


tricky, time-serving, effeminate, 
morbid and sweet. 
But it should not. be. And 


whether we have a great art here 
depends on how well our artists 
remember that among the qualities 
of great art are honesty, courage, 
virility, sanity and soundness. 
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Whither away, Robin, 
Whither away? 
Is it through envy of the maple-leaf, 
Whose blushes mock the crimson of 
breast, 
Thou wilt not stay? 

The summer days were long, yet all 
brief 
happy 
guest: 

Whither away? 


The season thou hast been 


Whither away, Bluebird, 
Whither away? 
The blast is chill, yet in the upper sky 
Thou still canst find the color of thy wing, 
The hue of May 
Warbler, why speed thy 
ah, why, 
Thou too, whose song first told us of 
spring? 


southern flight? 


the 


Whither away? 


Whither away, Swallow? 
Whither away? 
Canst thou no longer tarry in the North, 
Here, where our roof so well hath screened 
thy nest? 
Not one short day? 
Wilt thou—as if thou human wert—go forth 
And wanton far from them who love thee 
best? 
Whither away? 


A PLEA FOR LATE HOURS. 
agen the many old laws whose 


specious jingle conceals a lack 
of sound sense or, worse still, of 
truth itself is one which is especially 
intolerable. It reads: 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Will make a man healthy, wealthy and wise 
How many times has this silly old 
rhyme been sounded in our reluctant 
youthful ears when we were wrapped 
in sweet enjoyment of some special 
treat. How many times has this 
seemingly sage proverb been made 
the excuse for breaking up a con 
genial company, or for quenching 
the gay sparkle of wit or the deeper 
enthusiasm of a rare social hour. 
Mind met mind, and the contact 
struck out the brilliant fires of intel- 
lectual communion; when sudden- 
ly a flood of cold common sense in 
the shape of this inane couplet de- 
scended upon us and extinguished 
our flames, leaving only ashes and 
blackness. 

As a matter of fact, are its prom- 
ises anything but delusions? Com- 
pare the physical health of the man 
who, rising in the chilly dawn, works 
steadily with hand or brain until 
twilight and then buries himself in 
the oblivion of sleep until the next 
gray morning, with that of the other 
who postpones his toil until the sun 
has warmed the earth into jocund 
life, who supplements his daily labor 
with the enjoyment of cheerful in- 
tercourse with his fellows, and who 
does not seek his couch of rest until 
mind and body have been refreshed 
with social pleasure. We are all 
physically stronger for a change, 
even of occupation. What if birds 
and babies do go to sleep with the 


sun; are not we older than 
and of more account than the 


rows? 


babies 
Spar- 
Thomas Moore tells us that 
The best of all ways to lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night; 
and we may be quite sure that life 
will not be lengthened for any of us 
by cutting off the rational recrea- 
tions that come at the end of a day 
of grinding toil, and for which night 
is the suitable time. 
‘wealth’ promised in the 
may be best secured by 
labor, unrelieved by the 
of evening pleasures, 


Perhaps the 
proverb 
y plodding 
distraction 
but ‘health’ of 
mind or body can never be promoted 
by any such course. As to 
it belongs to the night 
the day. The very word is 
ciated with the solemn 
hour, the darkened study with its 
heavy volumes of ancient lore, its 
lurking shadows full of mysterious 
significance, its slowly waning 
candle. Wisdom does not hurry 
about through the busy haunts 
of men at midday, raising her 
voice the noise of the 
wheel and the loom, telling her se 
crets into the preoccupied ear of 
the merchant or the artisan. On 
the contrary, she waits for the night 
with its slow-moving hours of friend 
ly darkness, and then she 
her secrets, without haste, 
ears. She is ever 
children. 

Che people who have gone to bed 
at sundown are not the ones who 
have written the great books, who 
have made the great discoveries, who 
have solved the great problems of 
life. The great thoughts of the 
world have been born in the night. 
Michael Scott wrested the secrets of 
the foul fiend from him at midnight, 
not when the noonday sun was pour- 
ing in at his study windows. 

Sleep is the death of the senses. 
Why hasten to experience it? Let 
it come after you have exhausted the 
joy of the living night. If youwould 
fully experience the bliss of ‘medita- 
tion solus’ or of ‘sentiment 4 deux,’ 
go forth into the glory of one of 
these October evenings. The moon 
and stars shine from a deeply purple 
sky and throw the shades of the 
already thinning branches at your 
feet. There is a slight sharpness in 
the air, suggestive of coming winter, 
and the wind, which earlier in the 
day tore fiercely through the boughs, 
now breathes gently, bringing you a 
scent of dying leaves and of distant 
burning woods. The garden is 
haunted, too, by the spirits of de- 
parted summer days, for a few be- 
lated flowers stand phantom-like in 
its borders. 

The pulses of the night are throb- 
bing with life. This is no time for 
the torpor of sleep. The voices of 
myriads of insects are calling to 
you out of the gloom; the rustling 


‘wisdom,’ 
and not to 
asso 


midnight 


above 


imparts 
to waiting 
justified of her 
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leaves, the murmur of the stream, 
the foot-steps, and inarticulate tones 
of distant wayfarers all these 
sounds come to you fraught with 
meaning which you long to under- 
stand. You feel a great gladness 
that the night stretches out before 
you illimitable in its duration and 
its possibilities. No sleep for one 
who has thebeautiful world stretched 
out before him and a long night to 
study it in. There is delight enough 
to fill those hours to the full. 

When at last you force yourself to 
leave all this wide enjoyment and 
go indoors, you find the curtains 
drawn, the pleasant room brilliant 
with lamplight, a cheerful fire blaz- 
ing in the grate, and a circle of 
friendly faces. The gay chatter of 
kindly voices is an added joy, and 
again you that the night is 
practically When at last 
you reluctantly seek your bed, you 
sink away into a refreshing slumber 
and in the 
scenes of thus 


rejoice 
endless. 


your dreams live 
the evening 
and worthily closed. 
Our silly old proverb says nothing 
about happiness, which is far better 
than wealth; 


and read 


over 
long 
sweetly 


but we may amend it 


Late to bed and late to arise 


Makes a man healthy, happy and wise 


HINTS FOR BREAKFAST. 

ERE are a few 
breakfast table, 
a young housewife to the New York 
World as a sure cure for ill-humor or 
lack of appetite at the morning 
meal The recipes are all simple 
and within the range of an ordinary 
capacity, and they are like 
palatable. (Any one of them, 
served with a little fruit and oat 
meal, a cup of genuine coffee and a 
bit of toast or hot bread, will makea 
very adequate and appetizing break- 

fast. 

Scrapple. 

Pennsylvania 


hints for the 
furnished by 


cook’s 


wise 


This is an article of 

Dutch origin, a com 
bination of pork scraps, kidneys and 
liver chopped fine, with herbs and 
mixed with cornmeal. It is as fre- 
quent a breakfast dish in Philadel- 
phia as baked beans are in Boston. 
It should be sliced 
and fried. 

Lamb Chops and Broiled Tomatoes.— 
The recipe called for here is not the 
one for the ordinary tasteless broiled 
tomatoes of most households, but 
for those that appear on Southern 
breakfast tables. Properly they are 
toasted tomatoes. Slice each toma- 
to into three parts and place them in 
a skillet to be toasted without the 
use of lard or butter. Put into an 
earthenware dish a piece of butter 
the size of a walnut, two tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar and a little 
salt and pepper. When the toma- 
toes are thoroughly browned pour 
them on this mixture. The heat of 
the tomatoes will dissolve the sugar, 
butter, etc., and the result will be a 
delicious sauce whichmay be poured 
on the chops when served. 

Eggs Poached in Cheese.—Cover 
the bottom of a baking dish with 
white sauce and break the eggs into 
this as if for poaching. Cover with 
grated cheese and bake until the 
white of the eggs coagulate. 

Chicken Hash on Toast.—Instead 
of mincing the chicken fine, cut it 
into small cubes, together with the 
stufing. Moisten with a cupful of 
stock to prevent its becoming dry, 
and serve on dry toast. It will be 
improved by the addition of a few 
oysters chopped into dice. 


like cold mush 
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renuine beaten-biscuit dough 
juart of pastry flour, 
even teaspoonful of 
ind through which a 
pound of sweet lard 
In these days of mer- 
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tuted. Mix the bis 
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When 
1 smooth, even mass, 
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No aarvedtent is used to lighten this 
dough ; the air is beaten into it. 

When it is ready for the oven 
shape it into round biscuits with the 
hand. They should not be over an 
inch thick. Prick them and bake 
them in a quick oven. 


AMATEUR NURSING. 


HERE is a popular opinion that 
all women are born nurses, and 
that training in that art though 
desirable is by no means essential 
to the well-being of a patient. Add 
to this idea the great expense of 
employing a trained nurse—and 
too often the arrogant and unreason- 
able behavior of the nurses them- 
selves—and it is not strange that 
home-nursing recommends itself so 
generally, as preferable. It is far 
from the truth, however, that all 
woman are capable of caring for the 
sick in the best way, and when we 
remember that not infrequently the 
very life of the invalid, to say 
nothing of his comfort, depends 
upon the care he receives, it seems 
worth while to ensure that the care 
is the best possible. The anxietv 
of the patients’ friends, their sym 
pathy with his suffering, the 
additional household labor accom. 
panying a protracted or severe ill 
ness, all are reasons why competent 
outside assistance should if possible 
be secured and the members of the 
family left free to minister to the inva- 
lid in other effective ways. With the 
most loving care, you may not know 
the easiest way to perform the 
necessary offices for the sick one, 
and so add to his distress instead of 
soothing it. 

So far is it from truth that women 
are all natural nurses, that we find 
most of them fail in some most 
important points until long experi- 
ence has taught them what the 
trained nurse learns at the outset ; 
and we have all known men whose 
step in the sick room was lighter 
and their touch more tender than 
that of any woman. 

Many a woman who is loving and 
judicious in all her family relations 
is yet unendurable in the sick-room 
and is promptly banished therefrom 
on an emergency, much to her sur- 
prise and displeasure. The _pro- 
fessional nurse performs her duties 
by rule and is necessarily something 
of a machine; the amateur nurse is 
much hampered by her emotions, 
which she must struggle to control 
if she would be of real use. Her 
sensitive charge is quick to feel the 
influence of her moods; her dis- 
couragement depresses him, her 
excitement unduly exalts him. 

If she suppresses her emotions, 
she must on the other hand use her 
quality of sympathy so far, at least, 
as to perceive through the patient’s 
senses and receive outside influences 
through his nerves. If she can 
thus adopt his faculties, setting 
aside her own for the time, she will 
not torture him with creaking shoes 
or rustling skirts. She will not 
slam. the door in coming into the 
room nor leave it swinging when she 
goes out. She will not bump against 
the bed in passing it nor jar the 
room by treading heavily herself. 
She will not try his attention by 





ehieinabiie ; she will not torture his 
tired brain by glaring light from 
the windows; she will not offend his 
eyes by serving his meals on cracked 
plates or cups without handles, nor 
will she leave his dirty dishes stand- 
ing about in sight after his meal. 
She will not tell him long before- 
hand when she is to air the room, or 
change the bedclothes or put the 
room in order, lest he suffer from 
the apprehension which belongs to 
his weak state. 

Instead, she will do everything 
promptly, noiselessly, without tak- 
ing him into her confidence until 
the very moment when it is neces- 
sary to prepare him for any change. 
She will keep the light softened and 
the room neat. She will see that 
his meals are attractive and daintily 
served. In short, she will be atten- 
tive and she will not fuss. A fussy 
nurse is an abomination. 

Nursing, like everything else, 
should be done in the best way, and 
it is worse than useless to depend 
upon inspiration instead of training. 
It is even very doubtful whether 
love for the patient is a valuable aid 
to the sick-nurse; it is too apt to 
bias her judgment or paralyze her 
nerves in an emergency. Still, cir- 
cumstances often compel amateur in 
place of trained nursing, and every 
woman should strive to dismiss her 
own personality and enter into that 
of her patient, so as to give him the 
most efficient service. 


TOMATOES. 


HE tomato is not only one of 

our most healthful vegetables 

but admits of the greatest variety 

in its preparation, and is at the same 

time highly decorative. A very de- 
lightful way of serving it is: 


PrOMATOES FARCIS., 


Cut off the tops of the tomatoes 
and scoop out the seeds. Boil and 
strain the seeds and the pieces of 
tomato. Makea forcemeat of a cup 
of breadcrumbs, one tablespoonful 
of melted butter, a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper, a dash of 
cayenne and two-thirds of a cup (or 
a little less) of ham chopped fine, or 
dried beef cut as fine as possible. 
Mix with the strained juice, and 
bake halt an hour in a baking-tin 
like baked apples, basting occasion- 
ally with the liquor. Serve hot. 


It is worth while to recall, with 
the trying winds of Autumn upon us, 
that a baked lemon is an excellent 
remedy for hoarseness, and one often 
resorted to by singers and public 
speakers. The lemon is baked like 
an apple, and a little of the heated 
and thickened juice squeezed over 
lump sugar. 


A candy party was the recent de- 
vice of a suburban hostess. An ex- 
pert in the making of French can- 
dies was imported from town, who 
gave a demonstration of his skill, 
the guests each carrying away a box 
of the results. In addition, knowl- 
edge in the art of making bonbons, 
most useful for Autumn fairs and 
holiday festivities, is acquired. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


Prudent people, who wish at 
Christmas to make presents of pretty 
leather frames for photographs, will 
apply to Mr. Walter L. Stockman, 66 
Eustis St., Roxbury. Reference, 
this office. 


Pears’ 


Pears’ is the only 


soap with neither fat 


nor alkali in it; it is 
the only soap _ that 
cleans the skin and 


We 


living skin; 


keeps it alive 
want the 
we may as well have 
it clean. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB’S TRIPS TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


California is unquestionably the 
most attractive and popular winter 
resort in America. For reaching 
that landof perpetual spring, Messrs. 
Raymond & Whitcomb’s series of 
winter tours provides comforts and 
luxuries otherwise unattainable. 
Their parties travel in vestibuled 
trains, with dining cars and every 
other first-class appointment. The 
tickets permit the holder to exercise 
his own preferences as to the place 
and time of sojourn and the date of 
his return, and insure him reduced 
hotel rates. He can travel eastward 
by any of three different routes and 
in one of ten different parties or in- 
dependently on any train. The 
first and second parties leave Bos- 
ton October 22, and November 19. 
Send to Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, opposite School 
Street, Boston, for a descriptive cir- 
cular. 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. Wins.Low’s Soo nine Syrup has been used by 

millions of mothers for their children teething It 

soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 

cures wind colic, and i Ce the best remedy for Diarrheea. 
went -Five mts a bottle. Sold by all 
drvggist hroug! out Opn world. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winstow’s SooTtHine Syrup. 


SECRETARY WANTED. 


A learned Society desires a capable per- 
son (woman preferred) to attend to corres- 
pondence, recording subscriptions, etc., etc. 
Rooms and a fair salary tendered. Address, 
with particulars in confidence, Antiquarian, 
Boston Commonwealth. 


Corticelli 
Crochet Silk. 


The special features of this Silk are Fast Colors 
and High Lustre. It is used for Frere and other 
oy: kinds of Needlework, 
; as well as for crocheting. 
Corticelli Silk 
has a reputation 
of 57 years’ stand- 
ing, during which 
time it has been 
awarded 
Fourteen 
Gold Medals 
for Superiority. 
The wise buyer 
=. will consider 
this fact. No 
short lengths 
& or short weight 
in this brand. 
‘Florence ome Needlework % for 1895 is 
now read bject: Lace Embroidery, Mosaic 
Embroidery teow designs), Crochet and Correct Colors 
for Flowers, embroidered with Corticelli Wash 
Silk. Send 6 cents, mn BE year, and we will 
mail you the book, illustrations. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO.18 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 






























THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE 
BLACK BECAUSE THE HOUSE- 
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H fk ilovely tale just) 
pet age na it 
“Give me the address!” said | 
‘‘ Lovely tales are scar 
‘‘{ shouldn’t dare to,’ said she 
‘She does her blushing 1S n, tl! 
little lady to whom I owe this ind 
several other beauteous ya! . Ma 
certie !” said the Of Cat. enth 
siastically. “If she wasn’t the ma 


flower and wild-rose sort, and wo 


hat a scrib 


trust her own powers, W 
bler-lady she would make, with that 
quick, delicate humor of hers, and 
the keen insight, and the gentle 
sympathy! 

“And you don’t think being the 
wild-rose sort particularly fits any 
one for newspaper work?” said I, 


rushing upon my doom: for the 


Office Cat has an electric-car-some 
way of going on her conversat onal 
track, regardless of any such trifling 
obstacles as the f elings of her inter 
locutors 

‘“ Well, 
must blush unseen !”’ said the Office 
Cat: “leastways I don't believe any 
one ever saw one of ‘emblush visibly 


But modesty is a quality which more 


' 
red kon new ppapet peopie 


highly adorns woman in almost any 
other sphere of life than in newspaper 
work. The § sturdy oak’ has to be 
nearer the horticultural line of the 
lady in search of ‘exclusives’ and 
‘scoops’ than anything in the rose 
way. So mayflowers and roses are 
exceedingly fragrant and refreshing 
for a change!” said the Office Cat, 
with a vicious twinkle in the eye that 
glowered at me through her lorg- 
nette, 

“ Well, this especial wild rose of 
my acquaintance—as Il began by 
remarking when you so rudely inter 
rupted me—told me this tale in these 
quaintly pretty words: A little pink 
and white person, a student of some 
sort, I am sure, and very newly fresh 
from somewhere, approached me in 
the street, the other day, for direc 
tion to some place across the city. 
When [{ mentioned Columbus Ave- 
nue, she said she knew that street, 
‘by the big, towered stone building 
at the lower end of it, that I suppose 
is a monastery!’ Don’t you think 
the Cadets would appreciate the 
taking of ‘Fort Tabasco’ for a 
monastery ?’ 

‘‘T know who told you that story!” 
said I. “Stories and phrases have 
flavor of their own, as surely and 
individually as flowers have odor. 
That’s, as you said, as quaint and 
shy and slyly and demurely droll as 
Miss —” 

“| do the purr-sonalities for this 
office, as I’ve explained before!” 
said the Office Cat. “No names, 
please,unless /name’em! If youknow 
who told that, guess who told this: 
When we were at that little country 
inn this summer, the waitresses were 
all young women of the local é/é#e: and 


ent a KS who | 
Tare CT a IS ara Tar 
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OFFICE es 
ie 


CAT 
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HER MEWSINGS 


“* J "\"¢' = *, 
Soatpenothoens 

‘ ™ i“ 
very nice young women they were, 
too, with Harper's Bazar-patterned 
sleeves and rosv cheeks. and an 
elaborately and confusingly polite 
fashion of speech, My husband is 


fond of cheese, you know, and dis 
covering this, our waitress always 
had the little red Edam like the 


Wilfers’ cheese, in a ‘chronic state 


of apologetic perspiration’ ~ directly 
opposite kis place at the table. 
One night somebody further down 
the table must have requested the 
‘lind o’ the loan’ of it: for our little 
waitress raised it from in front of 
‘Tom and with an ingenuous and be 
coming blush and the prettiest little 
half curtsy, said, ‘Sir, will you please 
excuse the cheese ?’ ” 

‘Of course I know who told that!”’ 
said | “Same one whose nurse 
woke up her sick, sleeping baby to 


‘laugh for the butcher, Robert !’ 
Same one whose cook came down to 
get dinner in a décolletée lace gown 
she weighed three hundred, that 
cook and said she hoped her new 
learn to love her’ 
ill her former ones had! Same one 
that —”’ 

“You've told some hundreds of 


her inimitable yarns—-including those 


mistress would § 


above summarized!—in print al 
ready !”’ said the Office Cat, quench- 
ingly. “Don’t go over ’em all. 


Change the subject. What do you 
think of The Masqueraders ?” 

“IT think if the gentlemen were 
not quite so wirily stiff, and the lady 
were a trifle less mushy 

“I'll do the personalities !” said 
the Office Cat. “Yes—isn’t Aemon 
a wonder of inflexibility ? Sawdust-y 

awfully sawdust-y. He holds his 
when he finally makes up 
his mind to hold her at all, which is 
late and seldom !—exactly as a 
small boy holds his sister’s doll: 
only that he glowers at her, in a man 
ner Which is probably Delsarte for 
frantic passion, but in actual life 
would scare even the doll in ques- 
tion until her sawdust inwards bub- 
bled with horror.”’ 


ae 


lost love 


‘Was there anything in the whole 
thing that you liked?” I ventured 
diplomatically. 1 am under con- 
tract to report the Office Cat verda- 
tim : and with one’s fall dressmaker’s 
bills unpaid, one does not fancy 
treading the dizzy edge of libel 
suits. 

“ Yes,”’ said she; “ several things 
[ immensely liked Faversham’s work 
throughout. 
an echo: and it’s ‘gay-an’-easy’ to 
be a voice, merely by saying some- 
thing different —” 

(“Yes,” said 1. “Mr. Howells in 
our own dear land and George 
Moore in England discovered that 
gen teel principle ages ago, and that’s 
why they’re great and sheke!-some 
critics to-day !”’) 

“ But,” said the Office Cat, after 


One doesn't like to be 


glaring down the interruption, “ for 
mine own poor part, I prefer saying 
the true thing over, after bigger 
folk than I have said it better, to 
squeaking out the. discord that 
makes one conspicuous in chorus- 
singing. herefore,thoughevery other 
critic has said it, too, I'll say how 
immensely well Faversham did that 
drunken scene, He was so horizon 
lessly, transcontinentally drunk 
but he through it all was so unmis- 
takably a gentleman——”’ 

(“Israel in Egypt!” I wailed. 
“ That ever my pen should set down, 
though the words be another’s, that 
a mancan be horizonlessly drunk 
and yet a gentleman !’’) 

“Didn’t you ever hit on~ that | 
phrase of Stimson’s, about the man 
who was ‘a gentleman, though a 
wicked one ?’ 
much obliged to Stimson for putting 





l’ve always been so 


that apparently paradoxical fact 


into words. It’s one of the things one 


doesn’t care todwel] 


upon, because it 
argues such bad taste on the part of 
Invisibilities that 


arrange things: but there are such 


some ot the 


gentlemen, and 
interesting scamps and scamp-esses, 


things as wicked 


and 

* Please go on with the things you 

liked ?” said I, 

| liked Dodson—but then who 
doesn’t and when doesn’t one? He’s 
one of the players one sits before 
and says, ‘ m——-m—’ just thatlittle mur 
muring grunt, you know, of complete 
satisfaction that one makes when 
one wouldn't have a thing the least 
bit different. He's the only player 
I know in whom his art is so abso 
lutely unselfish and so absolutely 
artistic that he has no stage person 
ality Some players can’t rub out 
their personality ; others—too many 
of °em!—don’t want to rub it out: 
they want to pet and foster it, and 
teach audiences to love it and cry 
for it, because it's such a pretty, 
attractive personality: but he’s big 
enough to care more for his work 
than for his personality. He hasn’t 
a single Dodson-ism. Isn’t that 
gorgeously big praise ? 

‘And I liked Ida Conquest: she’s 
one of the kind, too—QO, but one 
sees it, though she’s so young at her 
work !—that one is going to like all 
the time. Moonlight and pale roses 
and white fire and life that draws 
from high fountains and endures 
when it is tired: O! And dainty 
mischief and ; 

“If she shoudd, through the uni- 
versal circulation of this paper, 
happen to see that—praise being, in 
the phrase of Kipling, windy diet for 
the young—” 

“QO, if she were the kind of girl to 
be hurt by praise, she wouldn’t be 
the kind I should praise !—Well, 
and there are other things I liked! 
Robert Edeson, for example: such 
an honest worker: such a sunshiny 
personality: such a lovely, unlost 
boyishness in his way of saying and 
doing things. Says nice things in 
every-day talk, too. The other day 
he referred to a certain ré/e as a 
‘thankful’ part. ‘Define a thank- 
ful part!’ said I. ‘Well,’ said he, 
musingly, ‘I should say it was a 
part where the audience is always 
glad when you come on;—and you 
never have to do or say anything 
that makes them sorry you Aave 
come on ;——and when you're gone 
off for good and all, they wish you 
were coming back again !’” 

——lI should say that’s a_ thank- 
ful part to play, too, in the big, queer 
theatre we call Life! And O! How 
blamed lucky anyone is who's cast 
for that kind of a part, by the Great 
Stage Manager! 
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CAMBRIDGE BROWNING. 
The Complete P 
Works of Robert 


and Dr Amat 
Wir 


bridge Edition. ¢ cola 
volume, printed dels" 
opaque paper, att a 
bound. Witha |] cal Sb, 
Notes, Indexes, ey 


and engraved t Ree: 
nette of Asolo. ot’ fate 
top, $3.00; half ts . 
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tree calf, or full a 
This is a triumph of 
ing within a single 
volume the complete 
InoOus product of Rr 
STANDISH OF STAND! 
By JANE G. A 
Nameless N 
Alden,” etc \V 
lilustration Ss by | iM 
Carefully pl 
bound, 2 vol 
$<>.00 
Mrs. Austin’s 
Pilgrims ot the © 
been illustrated w 
exquisite skill by M 


handsome volumes 


and attractive 


A SINGULAR LIFE. 
By Etizanern § 
author of “The Gates Ajar."¢ 
16mo0, $1.25 
A Story of remarka \ 
cance, depicting the 
gularly conscientious 1 ‘ 


men, and the sublin 


THE LIFE OF NANCY. 


By SARAH Or) 7 
Deephaven,”’ ‘ 
| by,” ete: 16mo, $ 


A book of short s 
lewett has ever writ 
among the finest an t attract 
tions of American Liter 


THE COURTSHIP MILES STAN- 
DISH. 
A beautiful Popu Holiday Fa 
tion of LONGFELLOW's famous 


grim poem, with many illustrat 
by BouGHTon, Merri at 
others. 


THE CHRIST OF TO-DAY. 
By GEORGE A. Gor x, D 
Minister of the Old South ‘ 
Boston, and author of “ The Wit 
ness to Immorality Literature 
Philosophy, and Life Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


Crown Svo, $1.5 


A strong, thoughtful k discussing 
problems which confront the Christian th 
er to-day, showing that Christ is the suj 
instrument of the Spit t mor 
tion of the race, and asserting th 


ableness of Christ and Christia 

THE NIMBLE DOLLAR, WITH OTHE 
STORIES. 
By CHARLES Miner THOMPS 
With frontispiece _ illustration 


16mo, $1.00. 

This is a group of capital stor 
with a great deal of vigor, and a) 
incidents that boys cannot resis 


Sold by Bookseller 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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‘e THE DRAMATIC WEEK > 


Sutherland 


‘* By E. G. 


TH ent of the dramatic 
| “ een the 

street Theatre ot The 
¥ : the famous play by 
‘s nes which has ex 
discussion on both 
Perhaps the 
ression left on the 
of the play 
very 


production 


antic. 


1 seeing 


with a 


written 


exciting discussion. 


ire not so much 
rre in character- 
itv is subordinated 
rd, Mr. Jones has, 
fallen back to 
rdramatic 


to the 


ders, 
levels 
writing ol 
sustained 
rest as Judah and 

Girl. It must in justice 

in The Masqueraders 

ire sacrificed to effect, 

sacrifice is not made in vain. 
Ma ra an immensely 
taining play, holding the atten 


is ind 


lers 1S 
the not infrequent 
offends the reason 
the sympathies. A 
stake is the 


and her 


whose 
woman 


+} 


he woman’s hus 


er, iS nota situa 
ils either to the 

es or the every day 

i nevertheless, the scene 
and cumula 
Ihe putting up at 
by a modest and 
9 is not an especially 

nie; yet itis so skilfully 

wed as to be void of 


intense 


KISS 


offence 
ven to possess a certain poetry 
$ In a word, Mr. Jones, 
ieraders, has played for 
it unworthy stake ; but he 

nas won his stake. The play is of 
mpelling and unflagging interest, 
‘nt of grossest improba- 
sthe moment which awakes 

icuous enthusiasm. 

Wit ne r two exceptions it is 
imirably cted. Unfortunately 
ns must be made in 
Miss Allen’s 
cientious and intelli- 
gent, but it lacks completely the 

| p «facile; brilliant, gypsy touch, the pas- 
on, the mercurial emotion of the 

gently born, finds more to 
he life of a bar-maid 

‘han in the life of a governess. Mr. 
his wont, queerly in- 
cmon, playing with 
00 obvious pains in 
itement of the card- 
nowhere, nor for a 
ithetic nor illusive. 
m gives a thoroughly 
izingly, convincing 
finished impersona- 
‘ir. Dobson, consummate 
s, lends pungent in- 
ngton. Mr. Edeson 
rr Bead, ; in quiet drollery, 
a ae ent thankless part of 
ower Miss Conquest de- 
listinction to the 
insolent and dlasée 

world, 

Theatre, Mr. Otis 
week given His 
nt, a drama of life 
Charles If, by Mr. 
The play ‘has its 
known merits and 


' r 
‘ parts. 
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equally well known weaknesses; it 
is pretty, graceful, unforceful, daint 
ily charming, utterly unsatisfying 
after robust and red-blooded Villon, 
it comes as ‘moonlight after 
light and as water after wine.’ 
At the Boston Museum, The | 
Card bids fair to 
famous New York run. 
In Sight of Saint 
Bowdoin Square 


sun 


atal 
duplicate its 


Paul’s, at the 
Cheatre, 
down to its best elements, and all in 


is settl ing 


tedious 
with. 


it that was unnecessary and 


is rapidly being dispensed 


What remains is vivid and stirring 
enough to insure the piece a long 
run. Miss Armstrong has this week 
been fighting an almost fatally re 
bellious throat, though her pluck 
and her thorough artistic equipment 
have combined to keep the audi 
ences that have crowded the house 
from suspecting the difficulties un 


der which she has labored. 

During the past week [he Bohe- 
mian Girl has been presented at the 
Castle Square ‘Theatre. the care 
usual with the management has been 
bestowed 


upon the production, re 


sulting in a smooth performance, 


scenery attractive 1! 
ill in place the 
all i place in ie 


drilled 


always some 
times not at 


period, and chorus well and 


conscientious. The Bohemian Girl 
has lived chiefly because of its two 
or three specially tuneful solos, and 


these were in all cases rendered with 


the looked-for skill. 


At the Tremont ‘Theatre, King 
Arthur has been presented nightl 


tocrowdedand exceedingly delighted 
houses. ‘Tonight the fine old melo- 
drama, The 
have presentation, 
dramatization of Conan 
Story of Waterloo, 


At the Boston 


Corsican Brothers, is to 
preceded by a 


Doyle’ Ss 


theatre, Burmah 
still thrills the town with its pic- 
tures of battle and charms it with 
the little love tale so honestly and 
sweetly interpreted by Mr. Figman 
as Dandy and Miss Dupree as Phillis. 
No limit has as yet been fixed to the 
play’s stay among us. 


A PICT URE SCRAP-BOOK. 
DELIGHTFUL scrap. book may 


be formed of a collection of 
cartoons and caricatures. By cut 


ting out the best specimens from 
stray magazines and papers, writes 


Charlotte Charles Herr in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, a supply soon 
accumulates to begin with. Politi 
cal cartoons are instructive as well 
as interesting, and the satires on the 
society of the day are not wanting 
in a value beside that of their power 
to amuse. One sees through them 
how the wit of one period forms the 
wisdom of the next. If one 
where old journals can be bought it 
may be possible to pick up the por- 
traits of the most noted caricaturists. 
The picture and the man who did 
make that page doubly interesting. 
A title page of each comic paper is 
also nice to have. 
Pictures having any salient point 


lives 


of costume should be dated; they 
really form as good a_ record 
of changing fashion as some 


fashion magazines— just as the 
novel is a better photograph of 
social customs than is any writ- 


ten history. 
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A comic scrap-book, 
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is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute 
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nergy, force, all go to make the 
perfect man. If you are lacking 


in any of these there is some- 
thing wrong, most likely a run- 
down condition of the system, 4 
Perhaps a stubborn cough or 
weak lungs. Perchance even 
consumption or chronic bron- 


chitis. 
Angier’s : 
Petroleum 
Emulsion 


is the Food - Medicine, success- 
fully combats disease, builds up 
the constitution and supplies new 
energy. / 


560 cts. and $1.00, 
Our books “‘ Health” and “ Beauty” sent free. 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Boston. 
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pure and simple, is a joy forever. 
Avoid crowding the pictures; some 
notable ones deserve an entire page. 
Use the least possible amount of 
mucilage containing a suggestion of 
glue at each corner, and 
whole page before pasting. 


arrange a 





For a limitless 
pursuit portrait 
nently satisfying. Once 
you have a ‘fad’ to last 
ural lifetime. You can 
small fortune on it, or you 
joy it quite as well on ten 
month or less, though I 
every collector spends as 
he can afford. There is a wide va 
viety of choice in His- 
torical personages, professional peo 
ple, artists and painters, 
great soldiers, women of note and 
‘iterary celebrities are always inter- 
; Magazines are so 
fully illus- 
portraits and 


and never-ending 
collecting is emi- 
started 
your nat 
spend a 
may en 
cents a 
believe 
much as 


por traits. 
singers, 
esting subjects 


widely circulated and so 
trated with modern 


reproductions of older ones, that the 


work of collection is comparatively 
easy as well as fascinating. 
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FARMS ‘0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 


Up One Fuieurt. 


In We -althiest Town in the State 


per S$1rooo; So acres, level, productive 
25 tons hay, keeps 3 cows and 
milk at door; fruit in variety; brook rus 


through; well fenced with boards; 10o-room houses 
} 


divided, cuts 





" za, painted and nded;on high land and com 
mands very pleasant view; barn 32xy4o, with cellar, 
rinted and inded, cupola, stable, carriage room, 
et li buildings in good order and well painted; price 
s ©, B2000 cash ; good roads, pleasant drives, boa'- 
it and f other business demands full time cf 
wher; mu CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Herald } Boston 
A Fortune 
n sub-dividing this grand old es e at Scituate ; beau- 
tiful ocean view ; 40 acre good hwuse, ro rooms, also 
farm house for workmen ; 2 bart hed, carriage room, 
grain room ; hennery, etc.; all buildings in first-class 
conditior large orchard ; cuts 25 tons hay; 120 rod; 
mm the street; half mile to beach; 6 minutes to station, 
price $ oO; on t < te was recently old tor 
$o00; charming k tion for summer home CHAP 
IN FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 
Franklin County nia 

with stock and tox neluded ;14 a s4in culliva 
tion balan € pasture and wood (1 cords ipple 
pear, plum and cherry tre 8, 100 peach trees, 20 grape 
vines, § ll fruits in variety; keep io head stock; all 
mowed vy th machine; trout brooks runs through; 
house 7 roums, pump in kitchen; barn 30x62, with 
cellar, 4 hen houses; corn barn, etc.; including good 
horse,2 cows heilers, 2 towl, mowing machine 
(new), horse rake, and all tools ve crops, also new 
cider mill ; all milk taken at the doe es ‘if market 
for ali produce within easy dri price of 


the whol ly $i8s CHAPIN’S 
Herald Build ig, t tk 


F SRM. AG 7. NCY, 


heritage Home : at Plymouth. 


e€, 15 roon 
f 1 table 
phe l i, « Aand ine ment 
rt t alk electric 
‘ ‘ 4 e \ ier 
la er I HAPIN FARM 
\GENCY, Herald t I 
Great Sacrifice 
Village home, 15 from Bo i (Sc. fare), cost 
s few 4 ' charming house, 7 roums, fur 
nace, cet ir,? t pair finve rde1 
" i I n, con 
crete walk rice Sac ly casi ( HAPIN’S 
FAKM AGENCY, Herald Building, Poston 
Danver 
story, old-fashioned house ») rooms, 4 pen fire 
piace washroom, wood ed, sho; t minutes to 
sation, 10 minutes to electric8; 18,104 It. of land; a 


comfortable, me-like old place, mcely ituated in 
ood neighborhood ; shaded by grand old elms; prve 


only $r100. CHAPIN’S b AM AGENCY, Herald 
Building, Boston ‘ 


Wakefield Park (Stoneham. ) 
High class modern house of 11 rooms, 2 rooms 


x16 ft., exclusive of projecting windows, bath, fur 








nace, piped for gas, piazza, 10 ft.; hall runs through, 
finished in Western 4 bay windows fuil height of 
house, cupola; delight y situated int ricted neigh- 
borhood r i of land, with a tew fruit tree 
price $& Ras cash i very desirabie property 
CHAI IN FARM AGENCY, Herald building, 
Boston 


Wakefield rare (Stoneham.) 





Restricted neighborhood nely built 2-story house, 
) rooms, ee hot and ‘sold water, open fireplace, 
cemented ce r | ped for gas, wired for giernesy 5 
Ridgeway fas ve] bay window, broad 
piazza, open g, finished in oak and hard pine, 
high ground, view; S500 ft. of land; 
price $4500, ,a ver desirabk hogne for 
Boston usiness man CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGENCY, Herald Building vston 
Conway, N. H. 
Ph cian’s delightful home, commanding exquisite 
ey of Wh ite Mts. from broad piazzas; 9-room 
house, W modern improvements, fine stables, &c., 
pdt» | built 4 years ago by present owner; 120 
sq. rods land, | utiful lawn, plenty fruit, &c.; central 
location; price only $3500, part cash. CHAPIN’S 
FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, Boston 


Old Lexington Homestead. 


12 acres, eligibly s tuated; 2-stors 


furnace, sanitary p) 


house, 14 rooms, 


imbing, approached by fine drive, 





haded | lelms, nice lawn, natural summer 
he t pines, whose aromatic fragrance gives 
new lif valid ; large stable, clapboarded and 
painted, cupola ellar, &c.; price $9500; would 
exchange for rentable property Details and 6 photos 
t CHAPIN’'S FAR M AGENCY, Herald Building, 
Boston 


Melrose Highlands. 


Beautiful residence, 2 stories, 11 rooms, bath, hot 
and cold water, steam he rep laundry, set tubs, electric 
and gas fixtures, cemented cellar, lathed and plastered, 
elevator,*3 elegant fi replaces, with handsome mantels, 
ple ate-giass mirrors, hardwood finish downstairs, 


broad, covered piazza on front and side ; bay windows; 
| cupola, ete.; 12,250 ft of land, a few fruit trees; 7 min- 
| mwele 00 tati« >t ost $10 000 3 years agu price; 
$8so00, part cash photo. CHAPIN’S FARM 
AGE N¢ Y. Herald 3 uildin ig, Boston, 
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VOLCANOES OF HAWAII 
‘By Edward Everett 


If. 


THE CRATER OF KILAUEA. 


IGHT came on soon after our 
arrival at the scene of commo- 
tion, so that the daylight no longer 
interfered with the vivid brightness 
of the hot lava. __ Later on, eruptive 
action commenced, also on the left 
hand end of the lake. ‘Then the 
edge of the lake next to its vertical 
shores lighted up with little jets of 
hot lava, and finally large cracks 
opened in the dark partly solidified 
surface of the lake, and fresh hot 
lava seemed to overflow and swallow 
up the former surface, till the whole 
showed red and liquid, accompanied 
with considerable agitation. 

After a while this surface cooled 
off as before—and it was remarkable 
how tapidly the surface did cool, 
when the heat beneath is considered. 
These exhibitions were repeated, 
with variations, from time to time. 
Once the cracks opened like the plan 
of a fortification, with straight lines 
and angles, representing ramparts, 
bastions, etc.; and sometimes the 
Openings were curved, and wide 
spaces sunk, showing the white, hot 
fluid beneath. In general, the view 
was unobstructed by steam or 
smoke, though little could be seen 
beyond the line of the fiery fluid, but 
occasionally a dense cloud of sul- 
phurous fog from the rocks behind 
us would obscure all but the bright- 
est part of the eruption which 
glared red and sullen in the midst. 

I have lately seen the Cyclorama 
of the Crater of Kilauea, It does 
not show what I saw, but greatly ex- 
ceeds it, both in extent and violence 
of the action shown. It is finely 
executed, the effects of light are very 
artistic, and I can readily believe in 
the correctness oi the representation 
in other particulars, 

Language would fail me, were I to 
attempt to describe the sensations 
excited by these grand displays of 
the forces of nature, though but on 
a small scale compared with what 
has been, but showing the processes 
in action by which such vast results 
have been effected, both in the 
crater itself, of which the burning 
lake is but a small fraction, and in 
the whole region surrounding. 

The term ‘crater’ is applied to the 
whole sunken cavity in the summit 
of the mountain. Its floor is com- 
posed of repeated flows of lava, the 
last of which has left its general 
level still 500 to 600 feet below the 
cliffs forming the crater’s edges. 
The mountain, like the others in its 
vicinity, has evidently been built up 
by successive overflows of lava from 
its central crater,as is shown by the 
strata of its vertical basalt walls, 
which lie horizontally. There is no 
gap in the wall§ out of which the 
lava could have flowed, as in some 
other volcanoes, but when the fluid 
lava has escaped from the crater it 
has been by subterranean or sub- 
marine channels to orifices in many 
instances near the base of the moun- 
tain; but oftener, it is presumed, as 
there is little evidence of the fact, 
the discharge is made far beneath 





the ocean’s surface. The pit of the 
great crater has been known to have 
had a depth of over tooo feet. 
There are, or have been, a num- 
ber of open pits, or lakes of lava, 
at various points in the floor of the 
crater, one of which I have de 
scribed. The principal of these is 
Halema’uma‘u, occupying the south- 
western part of the crater and hav- 
ing an ever changing opening of 
half a mile or more in diameter. Its 
edges are above the general level of 
the crater floor, and the fluid lava 
from it occasionally overflows upon 
the latter. Islands exist in the lake, 
which change their form and some- 
times appear to float. The banks 
also change their form, either by 
falling in or by upheaval, and some 
of their prominences may exceed in 
height the crater walls. At irregu- 
lar intervals of a few months to sev- 
eral years, the lava will suddenly 
subside, leaving a cavity 600 feet or 
more deep, into which portions of 
the edges may fall, including per- 
haps places where persons have 
been standing, unconscious of the 
danger, but the day before. After 
these subsidences, the lava gradu- 
ally rises till the lake is full again. 


Ill, 
VOLCANIC ACTION AND ITS PECULIAR- 
ITIES IN THE ISLANDS, 

The whole group of these Islands 
is of volcanic origin; in fact, they 
consist of volcanoes of all shapes, 
sizes and kinds. All are utterly ex- 
“tinct, except those on the largest 
and most easterly of the islands, 
Hawaii. Of these volcanoes, Kohala, 
about 6,000 feet high, Mauna Kea, 
13,805 feet high, are extinct. 
Hualalai, 8,275 feet high, had its 
last violent eruption in 1801, accom- 
panied by a profuse discharge of 
lava running to the sea; Mauna 
Loa, 13,675 feet high, and Kilauea, 
4,040 feet high, the last two remain- 
ing in action with more or less 
vigor continuously, and occasionally 
throwing out lava streams-- seldom 
of late from the craters themselves, 
but by outbursts from the mountain 
sides, occurring from a _ height of 
12,000 feet (on Mauna Loa) to 
heights lower down or near the sea 
level. ‘There have been nine such 
eruptionsfrom Mauna,Loa since 18 32, 
occurring at intervals of 3 to 11 
years. As an instance, a few par- 
ticulars are given of one occurring 
in 1859 when an eruption burst 
from the mountain side, at an eleva- 
tion of about 10,500 feet, in a foun- 
tain of lava 400 feet high. The 
stream from it, varying in width up 
to 3 miles wide and of unknown 
depth, reached the sea 33 miles dis- 
tantin 8 days. It commenced in 
January and was still flowing into 
the sea in the November following. 
The volume of lava ejected in this 
eruption was estimated at 28,560,- 
000,000 cubic feet, and that of an- 
other eruption, occurring in 1854, at 
38,096,000,000 cubic feet. 

The dome of Kilauea lies on the 
side of Mauna Loa,and their craters 
are only about 20 miles apart, 





though Mokuawe’owe’o, the crater of 
the latter, stands 9,500 feet above 
that of Kilauea. In their times of 
action, these two craters do not 
sympathize with each other. One 
may be in violent eruption, while 
the other remains quiet. Though 
so near neighbors, they seem quite 
independent and to have separate 
and distinct sources of action. 

In contemplation of these facts, 
the great difficulty of accounting 
for volcanic action in general, and 
for that of these islands in particu- 
lar, becomes strikingly apparent. 
On a cursory view, it seems easy to 
account for the outflow of lava and 
the” upbuilding of mountains by 
successive layers of the cooled pro- 
duct, on the theory of a wholly 
or partially fluid interior of the 
globe, and on a shrinkage of the 
crust upon it, by which portions of 
the melted material are forced above 
the surface. But if such presump- 
tion were the true cause, the law of 
fluids—or hydrostatics, if such a 
word is applicable to fluids other 
than water—would compel the whole 
outflow to escape by the lowest vent, 
or vents, if on the same level,and 
no mountain crater could be built up 
higher than another by such cause or 
process. 

In the case of Mauna Loa and 
Kilauea, in close juxtaposition, the 
same law would cause the column of 
lava in Mauna Loa, lying above the 
level of the crater of Kilauea, to 
flow out at the latter orifice, provided 
there was any internal communica- 
tion between the two volcanoes, or 
that they derived their supplies of 
lava from the same source. The 
fact that Mauna Loa will support a 
column of lava 9,500 feet higher 
than that in Kilauea, and that the 
two craters do not sympathize with 
each other in their periods of erup- 
tion, is proof that their existence 
and continued eruptive action de- 
pend on other circumstances and 
causes than those referred to, and 
that each crater must have its own 
separate and independent supply of 
lava, . 

Dana, in his valuable work on The 
Characteristics of Volcanoes, says: 
“ The origin of volcanic heat, the 
source of lava columns beneath the 
volcano, the cause of the ascensive 
force in the lava column are subjects 
on which science has various opin- 
ions and no positive knowledge.” 
There seems to be a general agree- 
ment, however, among: scientific 
men, who have studied this subject, 
that the presence of water in the 
lava, mace manifest on its dis- 
charge as steam, is the principal 
cause of the explosive eruption from 
volcanoes, whether a mere accom- 
paniment of an otherwise quiet over- 
flow at Kilauea, causing the immense 
fountains of lava 600 to 800 feet 
high near the summit of Mauna Loa, 
the shooting out of pumice or other 
loose material from Vesuvius, or the 
blowing off of the whole top of a 
mountain into fine dust as at 
Krakatowa. 

But it isa question in dispute, 
How does the water get into or be- 
come intermixed with the lava? In 
several places in Dana’s work, he 
favors the idea of the direct entrance 
of water into the ascending column 
of liquid lava, either through fissures 
or channels existing in the substance 
of the mountain, or by capillary 
attraction; The water being that 
falling as rain upon the exposed 
portion of the mountain or the sea 
water which bathes the submerged 
base beneath the waves. 

Now there are at least two objec- 
tions, either of which appears suffic- 
ient to invalidate the supposition of 
the entrance of water into, or even 
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obtaining near 
ascending lava co 
of these is the hic 
the lava. Presun 
crevice open by w! tn 
manner could 9» eaten 
would be at onc: ; = 
by the volume Senin ad agait 
Also there is — 
capillary attract 
temperatures of ip 
The other ob} 
sition is the imme: 
of thehydrostatic | 
column, at all ley: 
the surface 
water at any dep: S 
have shown that 
in the vicinity of 
2000 to 3000 fat! 
the two higher m: 
therefore, stand 
above their bases 
A column of lava 
near the point 
crater of Mauna 
gravity of the lay 
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would 
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have at 
pressure of 8,4 
tons per squar 
depth of the sea 
stated, a pressure 
about 1625 tons 
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In a 
manner, and as if he d 
sider the sugg 
further investigation, Dana 
“Another source of water 
recognized among writers 
canoes is the deep subterranean 
region which supplies the la 
Further, if the fusion has been} 
duced by the melting, through earti 
movements or 
existing rocks, the moisture of thes 
rocks ( perhaps 2 pet 
weight) would be a source of rising 
vapors.” 


somew! 


rest 


otherwise, 


Herein, it appears to thew 
lies the most probable explanat 
of the source of these enorm 
pansive forces And it is! 
scientific to presume that rocks 
taining moisture, either mechanica 
intermingled, or chemical) 
bined as in many salts and 
crystalline forms, have been, by™ 
folding of the crust of the eart! 


depressed to immense dept! 
out change of composi 
that when this material has o 
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internal heat of the 

tained water, though still impr 
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OLD AND NEW GOWNS. 
IT is ility to have a new 
7 yO" makes an average 
" ssed; it is knowing 


the old ones. Nor 
hang f fashion so important 
dress — which 
poor to have, you 
in their adapta 
of last year 
and the year 


e new 


‘ . ire 
aresses 
betore 
rhaps. 

\nother thing you must learn. 

y gown, avoid novelties that 

ke to settle into lasting 

It is the old gown, the 

wn t st oe -& 

1t may be brightened up 
by a touch of the 
irt’ fad; but the 
from such materials as 
sill hold in favor and not descend 
iwh popularityinto commonness. 
fyou have been following your 
wn unthinking fancy and the ad- 
fashion column, 
save much to learn before you 
the simplest and at the same 
carefully guarded secrets 


nctly passed 
SS 
select 


ew vns 


+} rave 
t iveTagpe 


most 
dd dressing. 


hese three sug 
re enough for today 


nsider the new fashions for the 
ke of the d gowns, 
beware f ‘novelties.’ 
tt lity of distinction is the 


n a successful gown. 


Now the fashions. Sleeves. 
ey are pretty much as they were 
st season No bigger, because 
ey cant be lhe gigot is sure to 


be correct. Remember merely that 
extension either follows 
the shoulder straight out, 
longs it in downward line, or 

it. As you like. But 
there must be no lift of line above 


tne sieeve 


ine of 


iroops from 





, the shoulder level. If it be becom- 
5 ng, you may wear the old-time off- 

re shoulder sleeve; the round of the 
houlder fitted closely, and the full 

ness Or | coming where you like 

w. [his is positively the only 
ss ew thing. There is nothing im- 

perative about it; take advantage of 

the fashion if it suits you, or, if you 

want to, rem del a seven-year-old 
ess, mad th tight sleeves. 

The bl and loose bag-front 
oa h ids. [tis so much worn by ‘every- 
ge ne, and is done so much in the 
ee ready made, that distinction of cut 

and modeling is essential. But, 
us given, the fashion retains its 


pie grace and artistic effect. 
‘There is n change in skirts Only 
= size the swirling or or- 
psirpipe effect unless the gown is of 
Warrant. That fashion 
satins and silks.and 


1on'’+ 


cont em 


4 material ¢ 
Was meant 









Stuffs ( be tif . 4 
‘ —  Deautiful surface. Done in 
es , esting wool, you make curtain- 
A apery i rself 
sol Don’t . ist 
Beh a eaderies and spangle- 
~ >... 2 Wo! gowns for the street. 
om Go, 1 know ; but that is only 
; my €ason for not doing it. Save 
cm or +} . 
aah ne ‘or the reception or state 
i - tig aod the Gainty afternoon house- 
wre ea “ir Economic value comes in 
np - ‘_ 80wn a little faded, the chif- 
» ne at O front a little 
oo the del; '€ worn, the edges of 
afer mn — suk or velvet that shows 
oe ye Waist line or shoulder li 
. . oulder line 
pa it Marred a little 
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The talk of Louis 
need not scare you. If you intend 
a really beautiful and expensive 
gown, for either street or reception, 
| advise consideration the coat 
effect. Hip-pieces, coat.backs, etc., 
are invaluable adjuncts to the gown 


XV and XVI 


ot 


under process of remodeling. Cer 
tainly, coat effects in general will 
hold. But don’t fancy that the 


round waist effects of the past sea- 
son are yet gone by. Seams strapped 
with contrasting color are proclaimed 
as a command of fashion for dressy 
gowns. Don’t you believe it for a 
new dress ; but it gives you a chance 
to ‘strap’ the seams of the slightly 
worn silken skirt with ‘bargain rib- 
bon’ and assume an air of confidence, 

Just a word the shops. 
White’s and Stearns’s have the pret- 
tiest selection of the new cashmere 
effects in taffeta; and if you are 
getting a new taffeta the cashmere 
effect be White’s 
spangleries and trimmings and 
jewelments are selected with really 
artistic discrimination. ‘The sales- 
girls, too, are intelligently helptul ; 
and if beaderies are to be bought 
they must bought 
Filene’s for veilings. 


about 


is to chosen. 


be carefully. 


| have never 


seen an atrocious ‘novelty’ shown 
here—think of wearing a novelty ef 
fect in a_ veil over one’s face! 


Filene’s, too, is putting in a line of 
underwear made perfectly plain, of 
delicate nainsook, and 
Hats? Celeste really zs a branch of 
the French place, and the models in 
her window are always worth study. 
Sears’s, Washingtonstreet, is showing 
wonderful capes in fur at amazingly 
low price. his means that we are 
to look for new effects in fur 


hand-sewed. 


capes, 
but it doesn’t mean that the old ef- 
fects are to be peremptorily dis- 
carded. 


HATS, CAPES AND MUFFS. 


ELVET has been pronounced 
fashionable for this winter’s 
wear. A very smart set of green 
velvet, says the Springfield Republi- 
can, has the hat and muff, and a 
most odd confection of a collar. It 
is made of an equal quantity of black 
satin ribbon and green velvet, ar- 
ranged in a full box plaited ruche 
around the neck, with velvet inside 
of the black satin. The plaits are 
caught down at intervals so as to 
show the lining of the green, and at 
the throat, where it is fastened with 
a very elaborate buckle, the green 
turns back most becomingly, while 
long, black satin tabs hang from the 
neck to the hem on thedress. Of 
course, this velvet is the mirior vel- 
vet, which is much softer and more 
pliable than the velvet ordinarily 
used in waists or jackets, or gowns 
for that matter. 

The hat to be worn with this col- 
lar is an odd shape, between a toque 
and a Tam o’Shanter, made of the 
green velvet. It is trimmed around 
with sable tails, and the sable tails 
are arranged in a pompon at the left 
side. It has been forgotten to state 
that at the back of the collar there 
are three sable tails. 

The muff is of green velvet, 
trimmed with bands of the sable, 
and has four little tails tied in with 




































































































BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


Beecham’s pills for consti- 


pation ro and 25%. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes, 


a knot of black satin ribbon. This 
trimming with sable tails is by no 
means a novel idea, but they are so 
arranged and combined with the 
satin and velvet as to make them 
appear absolutely new. 

Persian lamb is more the rage 
than ever, and a set of Persianlambs 
made up with black chiffon ruffles is 
quite the smartest thing imaginable. 
One set has a shoulder cape very 
wide over the shoulders, and cut out 
in points. Under the points are 
three full ruffles of black chiffon 
edged with narrow black satin rib- 
bon. ‘The hat is an entire fur Tam 
o’Shanter, with a little wired knot of 
black chiffon. The muff, composed 
entirely of the fur and chiffon, is 
the daintiest little trifle that could 
possibly be devised for warming the 
fingers and freezing just the hands. 
But it is so pretty and dainty, and 
the whole set bears the hall mark of 


elegant novelty to such an extent 
that it is bound to be imitated be- 


fore the winter is over. 

Even the theatre bonnets seem to 
be made this year with collars and 
muffs to match. ‘l'o be sure,nobody 
will ever be able to wear the collar 
and muff in the theatre but they are 
so effective that perhaps, in spite of 
their light coloring, they will be 
worn in the street. 


AUTUMN SILKS AND VELVETS. 


HE counters are piled high with 
silks and velvets that are a de 
light to the eye in their coloring and 
in perfection of weaving. ‘The silks 
have gros-grain, satin, or taffeta 
grounds, with chiné flowers, Persian 
designs, rich brocades, stripes, or 
plaids. 

A marvel in weaving in the light 
evening silks, says Harper’s Bazar, 
has the cream ground strewn with 
warp-printed roses, while over all is 
brocaded a delicate green foliage in 
raised satin threads. Darker silks 
have wonderfully blended colors 
giving cashmere effects striped with 
black satin or with velvet, while 
others have the ground nearly cov 
ered with chiné blossoms and striped 
with black velvet. Very rich taffetas 
in shades of one color have curves 
and arabesques of velvet of thick 
pile. Black grounds with gay chiné 
flowers will be used for separate 
Louis XVI basques and for entire 
dresses. 

The printed velvets are of very 
close pile, the brown, green, plum, 
or black grounds having Dresden 
clusters or separate flowers of natural 
hue printed on their surface. ‘These 
velvets were designed at first for 
coat-waists only with skirts of satin, 
but Félix and other Paris dress- 
makers are using them for the entire 
gown. ‘The plaid silks are French 
in coloring, but are far more brilliant 
in the new combinations than any 
Scotch plaids. 


Illustrated Lectures. 


BRAZIL. .—_— INDIA. 
By MRS. BERNARD WHITMAN. 


Story of an Arctic Expedition. 
By ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 


For Terms and Dates Address 
FRANK S. ALLYNE, Manager. 
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Imperishable Tooth Brash. 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the gums and sweetens the 
breath. 


[L. E. FLETCHER & OO. 


Always on hand a complete line of 








NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Shirts to Measure. 


[. &. Fletcher & Co. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


ee LAXATIVE ; 
SALZ 


Cure Constipation, 
Biliousness, 
Sick-Headache 
- AND... 


Purifies the Blood. 


It is a gentle alterative and tonlc physic, accept- 
able to the most delicate stomach. It causes ab- 
solutely #o griping or subsequent depression. 


Effervescent, Wholesome, Economical. 


50c. per Bottle 50 Doses. 


Brightens the Spirits and Invigorates the Mind. 
It is its own best advertisement Send 12c.instamps 
for sample to 

Nathan G.Bubier,Ph.G.,Lynn,Mass 


Retail druggists supplied by every . 
Boston Wholesale House. 







FREE! 


This remarkable stat- 
ment, to which we div 
rect special attention, 


is from a Tennessee 
farmer: My age is 63° 
1 suffererd intensely 


from Catarh 10 years. 
Had intense headache 
took cold easily, had 
continual roaring and 
singing in my ears. M 

hearing began to fai 

and for three years i 
was almost entirely 
deaf, and I continually 
grew worse. Every- 
In despair 1 had com- 





thing I had tried, failed. 
menced to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 


derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
ina few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 

Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it is a positive cure for Deafness, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and inom Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free. 





120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Address, J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, O. 
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HE ‘*( the Museum 
proves any thing but ‘Fatal’ 
to the box office. ‘The fiftieth per- 
formance is promised with souvenir 
October 30, and doubtless we may 
look forward’ with 
another souvenir on the hundreth 
night Miss Busby is justifying 
Mr. KFrohman’s confidence in her 
and well filling the position to which 
he has advanced her. 


‘ard’ at 


serenity to 


to fill the Bos 
ton Theatre, its popularity unshaken 
by that of the formidable rivals, 
against which it runs. Joston 
indeed enthusiastic 
and will fill 
auditoriums where 


Jjurmah continues 


people are 


theatre-goers any num- 
find 
they 


seem to be with this melodrama, 


and New York 
equally uncertain at first whether or 
not to approve of The Masqueraders. 
New York filled the Empire Theatre 
a good many nights trying to make 
up it’s mind, and at the Hollis Street 
‘Theatre, Boston, follow 
the same course the 
present engagement, and filling the 
house handsomely meantime. The 
play will hold the stage there, with 
the original New York until 
Saturday evening, October 19, when 
there will be of bill. 


The last night of 
Stock Co 
Street 
soon on S 


ber of they 


themselves as well pleased as 


Boston were 


seems to be 


ing during 


cast, 
g, 


a change 


the Empire 
ement at the Hollis 
Theatre, which comes all too 
aturday next, October 19, 
promises to be specially interesting. 
The bill will be Marse Van and 
Gudgeons. ‘The first piece, a one 
act Virginia play, is presented in 
compliment to Boston, the authors 
of it, Mrs. Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land and Mrs. Emma Sheridan Fry, 
being both well known Boston 
women. ‘The leading rdie will be 
enacted charmingly by Miss Ida 
Conquest, who in The Masqueraders 
has little opportunity to show what 
she can do. Miss Conquest is also 
a native of Boston, and her many 
friends will take pride in seeing her 
in one of her favorite and most suc 
roles. Mr. Robert Edeson, 
so warmly remembered at the Boston 
Museum, will be welcomed in the 
part opposite to Miss Conquest, 


engap 


cessful 


So enthusiastic are the patrons of 
the Bowdoin Square Theatre over In 
Sight of Saint Paul’s that the princi 
pals in the piece hardly dare stop for 
breath, applause invariably burst- 
ing forth at every period. ‘The 
play is certainly on for a 
run that will recall the old 
success of Hands Across the Sea at 
the Museum. Mr. Vane has done 
the necessary condensing of the 
piece, and the magnificent and 
heavy scenery is handled now with 
marvelous dexterity and prompti- 
tude—thus bringing the play within 
the necessary time limit. 


For the third week of the engage- 
ment of Henry Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry, and the ,.London Lyceum 
Company, a most attractive pro- 
gramme has been arranged. On 
Monday evening one more oppor- 
tunity will be given to see the cele- 
brated romantic play in three acts, 
The Corsican Brothers, with Henry 
Irving in the dual role of Fabien 
and Louis dei Franchi, and on the 
same evening Miss Ellen Terry will 
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her 
\nne 


the 
charming performance of Mrs 
Oldfield, in Charles 
Nance Oldfield. On 
ing will be presented, 
time 


repeat for only time 
Reade’s play, 
Tuesday even 
for the first 
during the engagement, Shakes 
peare’s comedy, The Merchant of 
Venice, with Henry Irving as Shy 
lock and Miss Ellen Terry as Portia. 
This bill will be repeated on Wednes 
day evening, and, for the last 
at the On Thurs 
day Faust will 
be presented for the only times, with 
Henry Irving as Mephistopheles 
and Miss Ellen Terry as Marg 
It is nearly ten ye since 

Irving first presented | 


time, 
Saturday matinee. 
and Friday evenings 


uerite 
-ars Henry 
1ust to the 


Boston public, and from the tremen 


rush for seats it i: 
that the 


tion is. well 


dous 
magnificence of 
remembered. I 
week, Satu 


viven, 


final performance of the 
day evening, Louis X! 
with Henry Irving in his marvellous 
impersonation of old 
monarch, Che repertoire for 
fourth and last week of the 
ment will be announced, 


Mr. 


at the Tremont 
November 18, 


W ill be 


French 


the 


the 


' ve 
engage 

} 
duly 


James O'Neill’s eng 
Ihe 


will be for one 


ivement 
atre, beginning 
week 
only, during which he will appear as 
V irginius, 


as Monte ( 


Rev. P A. 
the Boston 
October i 


and possibly for one night 
risto. 


McKenna’'s lec 


ture at 
lheatre 


3, is anticipated 


Sunday evening, 
with 
lively in erest. The eloquence of 
the Marlboro divine and the timeli 
ness of his subject are sure to attract 
a great audience. He will make a 
rejoinder to an article in the August 
number of the North American 
Review on The Menace of Romanism 
by Mr. ‘Traynor. Besides the 
lecture, an elaborate musical pro- 
gramme will be presented under the 
direction of Prof. Alfred de Seve, 
with solos by distinguished singers 
and a grand chorus composed of 
members of all the Catholic church 
choirs in Boston. 


Park ‘Theatre, 
is announced in 


Robert 
Lost— 24 


At the 
Hilliard 
Hours. 


Andrew Mack opens an 
ment at The Columbia 
Myles Aroon, October 14 


With the week of October 28, 
Wednesday matinees will be 
at the Tremont Theatre, and 
week thereafter, Wednesday 
Saturday matinees will be 
regularly at 2 o clock. 

Mr. Keith’s bill for this week 
includes the names of several vaude 
ville artists who have 
able reputation in the larger conti- 
nental cities, as well as an _ interest- 
ing list of home favorites. Among 
the attractions for the week are the 
infinitesimal Rossow Brothers, the 
sensation of whose appearance here 
last summer is still fresh in mind. 
The many patrons of Keith’s who at 
that time were away at seashore 
and mountains will doubtless add to 
the crowds who will fill the house 
now to see these perfectly formed 
and charming little artists. Their 
boxing contest is ridiculously funny, 
and their display of knowledge and 
capacity for carrying out the latest 
ring rules would be creditable in full 
grown folk. ‘This will be the last 


engage- 
Theatre in 


given 
every 

and 
given 


achieved eny i 


of these miniature 
in Boston, as they are leaving 
Europe to fill there a 

contract Apollo, the 


performer and equilib: 


men 
for 


appearance 


live 

marve lous 
wire 
leslir the En 


omedian, wi 


and 


ist, 


lish ventriloquist and 


; 
a 
] 

i 


AiSO 


ippear. 


lhe 


fremont 


the 
Henry 
erry, will 
ind Jose] 
Garrick ‘lheatre, 


next { tion at 
Lhe re, 1 owing 


Irving and iSS n 


be Messrs... EK. ph 
Holland, from the 
New York, presenting a new 
arranged by Miss Mary T. Stone 
zabeth story, A 


ghwayman., 


play 
from EI Train’s 
Social Hi 


eisbace 
tle 


ASLiC 


Gilbert and _  Sullivan’s 
the attraction atthe ¢ 
Theatre for the week to 


lhe scenery h 


will be 
Square 
come. as been con 
ind at 


promises to 


structed with unusual care 


tention ind 


rival anything \ Dut on lhe 


wardrobe ; been at work on 


the costumes for a fortnight and has 


turned it a rich and el 


rhe 


charmed aud 


vant 
same company 
ences during 
veek in The Bohemian 
heard in The Mikado 
WVikado, Mr. Arthur Wooley 
Poo, Mr. Thomas Persse; / 
Mr. | Murray; A 
Wolff; Aish Push, Mr. 
Yum Yum, Miss Clara L 
Miss Edith Mason; 
Miss Mattie Ladd 
Kate Davis. ‘The company 
the benefit of 


of this witty 


Vanki 
Bak, 
, Mr. William 
john Read; 
ine; /’rtti 
Peep Bo, 
Miss 
has had 


S18, 
Vatisha, 


two weeks’ rehearsal 


and always entertain 


ing opera of Gilbert and Sullivan and 


will be it its best. 


seen 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 


Magical Beautifier, 


PURIFIES | is well as Beautifies the 
Sk in. cosme “w : t 


and lefies 
Un its 
virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
( years; no other 


\ 


eauty 


ictection 
} 


has and is so 
$s we taste 


be sure 


harm 


rly made. 

Ppt n cour 
te fei t of similar 
A. Sayre, said tua 
As you ladies tered 


distinguished 
hautton (a pat 


name The 
lady of the 
use them, 1 recommend rand’s Cream as the 
least harmful of all the Skin preparations * One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair wit! 
jury to the ski 

FRED T 
St., N.Y 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Go 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 

Also ind in N Y. City at R. H. Macy’s, 
Fhric h’ s. Ridley’s and othe Fancy Goods Dealers 
ce Beware of Base $1,000 Reward tor 

t 


arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


“HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great 


Jones 
is Dealers 
Stern's, 


imitahions 
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YOU HAVE SEEN 


OZZONIS: 


POWDER 


advertised for many years, but hav2 
you ever tried it?—if not,—you do 
not know what an IDEAL COM- 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged 
beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 
fact it is a most delicate and desira- 
ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 
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Amusements. 


 BAFLKEITH'S 


Week of Oct. 4, 


THe ROSSOW BRgs 


MIDGET COMEDIANS 
AND ATHLETES 


NEw 
THEATRE 


BIG VAUDEVILLE Show. 


I 


CASTLE : 


A GORGEOUS PR 


= MIKADO 


Every Evening at § 
eae Prices: 25c and 50c. 
Nothing higher 


asnén Prices: Each 
Seat in the House, 
5c. an 

Powe 


BOW DOIN Sa." 


CHARLES F. ATI 
THIRD WEEK—Eno: 


Sutton Vane's 


IN SIGHT 
OF ST. PAUL'S. 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


ven’gs at 


P MONTH 


Ihe Boston Herald sa 


SQUARE 
THEATRE. 


and Every 
All Reserved 


New Play 


“Everybody within a 


radius of twenty miles 


) 
i 


from Boston will trave 


THE 
FATA 
CARD 


to town to see. . 


BO scivenres A 


MECHANICS FAI 


M. C. M. A. Building, Huntington Ave. 


Open Daily 10 A, | | 4 10 10P. M 


With-a record of 2 
the Nie ‘ 


rpass, 
it} 


teentA Wil 


those of forme: 


Fine Working Exhibits, 
Novelties in Manufactures 


ART GALLERIES, AND POSTER EXBIBIT 


nably the 
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ever shown 


Special ittra 
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Best Music ; 
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CAINE. 
the writer of 
world reads and 
read, has been in 
to Canada this 
good fortune to 
{ an appreciative 
iterviewer,’ Mr, 


the Boston 


course of his very 
t, Mr. Bryant says 
his literary career 
indon the Liver 

while he was on 
nsented, at the 
ger, to write a 


a stop-gap. 


» does not value 


view of his 


f mature life. And 
that Mr. Caine, 
ngland on this 


by a London 


him $250 


tv if he would 
ories and per 
shed in book 


when Mr 
rcumstance, 


was wealthy 


tier 


ike 


men usually 
Mr. Carne, 
great, and | 


attord to weaken 
reputation by such 
n the long run, an 
s worth anything, will 
more money, if 

t, by maintaining a 
[hose poor little stories 
| » but, of course, 
and I should 
em compared with 


garded by some 
tation to place be- 
Mr. Caine men 
i greater: 

are for ‘pot- 
the long run 
; reputation and very 
But I had to meet 
tation when I reached 


been in New 


ian twenty-four hours 
ent editor came to me 
write for his paper 


stories, ot 
of $100 tor 
1 declined 


the next day he called 
that he would make 
liberal offer. He 


per thousand 


one hundred thou 


1 temptation, 


that was not so 
But I did refuse 
ed very liberal of 
Cturing tour, tak 
suund that even if 
permit me to doso, 
he idea of grinding 
I do not like to 

. for to my way 
iuthor’s mission 
ed as far as possi- 
considerations ; 


the subject, | 


I shall receive 
start, for my new 
not yet named, 
ver received for 


story I shall 


ribed as rather 
height, of spare 
probably, more 
His face is cov- 
ke beard of dark 
s hair,of the same 
g, is brushed 
m a high, intel- 


‘iS an uncom- 


ince, as he is in 
would at once be 
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Boston ((OMMONWEALTH, 


Devoted to Literature, Art, Science, History, Education 


and topics of the day. 
Editors : EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. 


s AdvertiSers = 


“ 
Should notice that the make-up of the COMMONWEALTH é 


enables us to place advertisements ‘‘ next to reading ” § 





A 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


REBECA EAE ARSE 


74 


FREDERICK E, GOODRICH. 


td oh ok 





als and in a majority of cases next to reading that bears ai 
els some relation to the article advertised. 
< COMMONWEALTH readers are people of means and & i 
Bhs are therefore buyers of good goods and those who favor 
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returns received. 


DEAS VERE VEIL ORY 


ro% BiatMe 


picked out in a crowd of eminent 
men as a man oi intellectual attain 
ments. His voice is low and musi 
cal, and the whole appearance of 
the man would suggest the genius, 
a man who would be likely to have 
positive views on matters with which 
he was conversant, and he has. 

He is 42 years of age, is married, 
and has a young son and daughter. 
Mrs. Caine and the son accompany 
him to America. His mission is not 
to lecture, although he has_ been of- 
fered a small fortune to do so. He 
is on his way to Canada, as the rep 
resentative of the Society of British 
Authors in connection with matters 
relating to the copyright laws 


THE GLOOM OF A POLAR NIGHT. 


Constantin Nossiloff, reporting in 
le Zour du Monae his scientific 
researches in Nova Zembla, furnishes 
an interesting description of his 
sensations and experiences during 
the long Arctic night, which began 
November 3 and ended January 20. 
September was pretty comfortable, 
he says. Then suddenly snow 
covered the mountains. ‘The Samo- 
yedes, his only companions, put on 
their winter clothing, the fishing- 
boats set sail for Archangel, the 
ground froze, the sun lost its warmth 
and heavy snows fell. Winter had 
come in earnest. 

On the day when the sun showed 
itself for the last time all hands 
went out of doors to bid it farewell. 
It remained in sight for half an hour 
only. For afew days longer there 
was a morning twilight. Then this 
faded and gave place to black night. 
The stars shone the whole 24 hours. 
The huts of the colony were buried 
under the snow, of which thick 
whirlwinds filled the air. The wind 


us with business speak in the highest terms of : 
® 109 Tremont Street, : 





shook the huts to their foundations. 
Sometimes for days together the 
inmates of the different huts could 
hold no communication with each 
other, though the huts were side by 
side. 

If any one went out he was seized 
by the wind and had to be dragged 
back by means of ropes, In _ this 
darkness and desolation the aurora 
borealis did much to entertain and 
cheer them. lt lasted sometimes 
for five days in succession, with 
splendors of color that Mr. Nossil 
off tries in vain to describe. ‘To 
enjoy the spectacle he used to remain 
for hours in a hole in the snow, 
sheltered from the wind. 

“| have never seen anything more 
terrible than a tempest during the 
polar night,” says Mr. Nossiloff. 
‘*Man feels himself overwhelmed in 
immensity.” 

When there came a lull in the 
storm the men _ ventured out, to 
breathe the air and purge their 
lungs of the exhalations of the smok- 
ing lamps fed with seal oil. 

Twilight appeared again in the 
middle of January, and on the zoth 
the sun rose above the horizon, 
while the members of the little 
colony stood in line facing it and 
fired a salute. No one had died or 
been seriously ill, but all had the 
look of corpses and were feeble as 
convalescents after a long sickness. 
Health returned with the appear- 
ance of the sun. 


MARRIAGES OF .COLLEGE WOMEN 

Under twenty-five years old, 
writes Millicent W. Shinn in The 
Century, college women rarely 
marry ; of 277 graduates of the latest 
three classes, but 10 are married. If 
these youngest classes are left out 


of account, so that we consider only 
women who have passed 25, we find 
32.7 per cent married, after the age of 
30 is passed, 43.7: after 35, the rate 
becomes 49.7; while of those who 
have passed 4o years, 54.5 per cent 
are married. ‘The census tables do 
not fix exactly the general marriage 
rate for women of this age, but it is 
not far from go per cent. 

The ultimate probability of a col- 
lege woman's marriage, therefore, 
seems to be below ‘55 per cent, 
against go per cent for other women 
—not quite two-thirds as great. 
The college woman marries later. 
The most rapid increase in the rate, 
in the figures just given for college 
women, is between the ages of 25 
and 30, showing marriage most fre- 
quent at this period; while for 
wotnen in general it is more frequent 
between 20 and 25, ‘The census 
shows 9.7 per cent of all girls be- 
tween 15 and 20 married—an age at 
which virtually no college women 
ever marry. 


THE JAPANESE ARTISAN.° 


he Japanese man of the people— 
the skilled laborer able to underbid 
without effort any western artisan in 
the same line of industry—remains 
happily independent of both shoe- 
makers and tailors, writes Lafcadioe 
Hearn in the Atlantic Monthly. 
His feet are good to look at, his 
body is healthy, and his heart is free. 
If he desire to travel a thousand 
miles he can get ready for his jour- 
ney in five minutes. His whole out- 
fit need not cost 75 cents; and all 
his baggage can be put into a hand- 
kerchief. On ¢10 he can travela 
year without work or he can travel 
simply on his ability to work, or he 
can travel asa pilgrim. You may 
reply that any savage can do the 
samething. Yes,butany civilized man 
cannot; and the Japanese has been 
a highly civilized man for at least a 
thousand years. Hence his present 
capacity to threaten western manu- 
facturers, 

Ability to live without furniture, 
without impediments, with the 
least possible amount of neat cloth- 
ing, shows more than the advantage 
held by this Japanese race in the 
struggle of life; it shows also the 
real character of some weaknesses 
in our own Civilization. It forces 
reflection upon the useless multi- 
plicity of our daily wants. We must 
have meat and bread and butter; 
glass windows and fire; hats, white 
shirts, and woolen underwear ; boots 
and shoes: trunks, bags and boxes , 
bedsteads, mattresses, sheets, and 
blankets; all of which a Japanese 
can do without, and is really better 
off without. Think for a moment 
how important an article of Occi- 
dental attire is the single costly 
item of white shirts! Yet even the 
linen shirt, the so-called badge of a 
gentleman, is in itself a useless gar- 
ment. It gives neither warmth nor 
comtort. it represents in our fash- 
ions the survival of something once 
a luxurious class distinction, but 
today meaningless and useless as 
the buttons sewn on the outside of 
coat sleeves. 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no royalty. Adapted 
to City, Village or Country. coded in every 
9 || home. shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best selier on earth. 

nts make from $5 to $50 per dav. 


neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
| anywhere, any distance. mplete, ready for 
juse when shipped. Oan be put up by eny one, 
never out of order, no repairing, laste a life 
Jitime. Warranted. A money maker. Write 
W. P. Harrison & Co., Cierk 10, Columbus, 0 
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Opening of 
Novelties. 


THos. () GALLAGHAN & 0. 


SPECIAL. — You are cordially invited to in- 
spect our Fall Styles in 


CARPETS 


now on exhibition. 
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Made from strong all-wool fabrics 
throughout with linen, with — re-: 
seat and knees and extra staving w 
SZ hard wear or strain comes. 
x Every suit warranted and a 


given in exchange for one _ that 





Cloth for repairing with every suit 
You will observe should you favor us 
with a visit, that there is an endless variety 
to select from, that our prices are the 
lowest in the city and that our Private 
Goods are unequalled in design and coloring. 


Extra Pants, $1.50. 


The best and durable suit ever 





for five dollars. 


Standard Clothing Co. 


| 395 Washington St., Boston. 


558 - 562 Largest 


WASHINGTON ST, Retailers in 
New England. 


OPP. ADAMS HOUSE. 
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SHOULD SEE OUR GREAT LINE OF 
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Modern Ideas 


And modern facilities are neces- 


Parlor Suits, Odd Chairs, Bureaus 
Chamber Sets and White 
Enameled Bedsteads. 


You should visit the Carpet Department 


ij see the beautiful colorings of this seasons ») 





sary to keep up with the business 


“hustle ” of today. 


We Have Them 


New presses, new types, and latest 
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ideas in composition and display ae 
; A large assortment to select from 


We Supply Everything Needed 
for Housekeeping. 


work —- in fact, everything in the 


line of Printing strictly 


to Date 


See us when you need printing. 
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showing our 
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Illustrated Circulars free. 
leaders in Parlor Suits, Chamber Sets 
Ladies’ Oak Parlor Desk, Dining-Room Furniture, Hall Stands, Morris 

$10.00. Chairs and Desks. 








Our work will please you — also 
the price. 


SEECIAL OF FEF. 


W. P. HANNAFORD & CO. 


299 Washington Street, 
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| : ds free 
| To those who mention THE COMMONWEALTH, we will di 


of charge to any point within 100 miles 0! 


ERE HERE AS “s of 


—" 
- 
¥ ¥ 





A. McARTHUR & CO. 
HOUSEFURNISHERS, 
| 16-26 Cornhill, - = - ~—_Boston, Mass 


BOSTON. 
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